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This Month’s Cover 





® THis MONTH marks Maj Houston Stiff’s 
debut as a GAZETTE cover artist as well as his 
first issue as editor and publisher. The double 
spread illustrates a small patrol operating on 
Choiseul. The marines were from a parachute 
battalion and that explains the presence of the 


Johnson weapons. 
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100th Anniversary of the Birth of 


Alexander Graham Bell 
March Ss, 1947 


* 


He gave the world 


a new voice 


Alexander Graham Bell was a teacher 
of the deaf. He was also a trained 
scientist who made it possible for 
millions upon millions of people to 
hear each other by telephone. 


The telephone brought something 
into the world that had not been 
there before. 


For the first time people were able 
to talk to each other even though 
separated by long distances. 


Horizons broadened. A new indus- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 






ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
by Moffett, 1918 


try was born, destined to employ 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
women and be of service to every 
one in the land. 


Alexander Graham Bell was a great 
humanitarian, not only as a teacher 
of the deaf, but in his vision of the 
benefits the telephone could bring 
to mankind. 


Bell’s vision has come true. It keeps 
on being an essential part of this 
nation-wide public service. 
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Hiow Many People Read Your Gazette? 


® Nov THAT WE MIND if you share your copy with friends, but it occurs to us that 
you may know someone who would like to have his own GazeTTE each month. If so, 
you can do him (and us) a favor by giving him the subscription form below. You can 
tell him also that if he’s a member of the U. S. armed services—or an ex-member in 
good standing—he can join the Marine Corps Association and thereby get not only 
a subscription to the GAZETTE but discount privileges at the GAZETTE Bookshop as 
well. Just clip on the dotted line. 
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THE MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 


Professional Magazine of the Marine Corps 


BOX 106, MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS 
QUANTICO, VA. 
Dear Sir: I enclose $3.00, for which 
[] Enter my name for a one year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
[] As I am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine 
Corps Association.* 


NAME AND RANK 
ADDRESS 


Signed 
*Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes a one year subscription to 
the GAZETTE and a 10% discount on all purchases from the GazeETTE Bookshop. 
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THE MEN WHO REACHED FOR A STAR 


® [twas a mew kind of star that Sperry engi- 
neers sought. A star that would stay fixed on 
true North. A star they could place in the 
pilot house of every ship. guiding star 
to light the way for every quartermaster. 


# They found this “star” when they devel- 
oped the Sperry Gyro-C fOMpass. A compass 
which has won respect of mariners the world 
around for holding true North despite 
electrical storms, despite magnetism of ship’s 
structure, despite magnetism of cargoes. 


# The spirit of Sperry’s pioneer engineers 
has kept us reaching for new stars to guide 
the mariner. Now Sperry RADAR gives a Y ship 
magic fingers to “pilot” it safely into a 
harbor though blinded by fog. 


qD Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK « DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - NEW ORLEANS - 


LOS ANGELES - 


CLEVELAND - HONOLULU 


@ And Sperry’s exceptionally easy-to-operate 
LORAN, with the exclusive Time Difference 
Meter is another contribution to navigation. 
With it a navigator can get a reliable fix at 
any time, night or day, fog or storm, within 
two to six minutes, an accurate, quick and 
easy method of determining position. 


® The same search for something better that 
we call product deve lopment has contributed 
other famed Sperry marine products... Steer- 
ing Systems... Gyro-Pilots. .. Gyro-Magnetic 
Compasses... Rulie Angle Indicators... In- 
candescent Searchlights... products which are 
making for faster, 

safer.more econom- 

ical ship operation. 
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Jomini’s Art of War 
by LtCol J. D. Hittle, USMC 
c ) 


" 
I ROM the position of an obscure bank 
clerk to the rank of general on Napoleon’s 
staff is the story of Jomini, the greatest 
military writer of his day. This book is 
a combination of Jomini’s biography as 
both a soldier and a writer, and the au- 
thor’s condensed version of Jomini’s Sum- 


mary of the Art of War. 
r ) 


$2.50 





Mauser Rifles 
and Pistols 


and 


Mannlicher Rifles 
and Pistols 


by Walter H. B. Smith 
C) 
A compLeTE study of all the impor- 
tant achievements of two generations of 
firearms design. The second and third 


volumes in a series of reference works on 


small arms. 
@ 
illustrated 
each $5.00 








GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 


ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 63 
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The Classic Approach. . . 


JOMINI'S ART OF WAR-—LtCol J. D. Hittle 
USMC. 16] pages. Harrisburg: Military Service 
Publishing Company $2.5 


Those who read and enjoyed LtCol Hittle’s 
Jomini and Amphibious Thought in last May’s 
GazettE will undoubtedly welcome this longe1 
dissertation on the little Swiss bank clerk who 
hecame one of Napoleon’s generals and the great- 
est military writer of his day. 

The author’s introduction is semi-biographical 
and places Jomini, the soldier and writer, in 
proper perspective with relation to the times and 
events. Jomini was 17 when he entered the 
service of France in a minor supply staff capacity. 
By the time he was 27 he was a full colonel and 
shortly thereafter (1806) was ordered to duty 
with the Imperial Staff. He also served brilliant- 
ly as chief of staff to the dashing Marshal Ney. 
reaching the rank of brigadier. The animosity 
of Berthier, Napoleon’s chief of staff, blocked 
any further advancement, and in 1813 Jomini 
resigned from the French service and accepted 
a commission as general in the Czar’s army. 

The remainder of the slender volume is the 
author’s condensed version of Jomini’s Summary 
of the Art of War. Originally published in 
1838, Summary was quickly accepted as the 
quintessence of all that had been written on 
military science. It helped form the military 
thinking and education of most European na- 
tions and many of our Civil War greats rode 
forth to battle with copies of Jomini’s Summary 
in their saddle bags. But toward the end of the 
19th century the rising star of Von Clausewitz. 
the other great interpreter of the Napoleonic 
method of war. eclipsed the writings of Jomini 
until now he is scarcely remembered. 


And yet a closer comparison of Jomini with 
the Prussian will show that the writings of the 
two are not antithetical but in the main tend to 
complement the other. Von Clausewitz used 
the philosophical approach; Jomini is more prag- 
matic, but those who say that Jomini sought to 
make war too methodical and too geometrical 


> 
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IN REVIEW 


TO MARINE READERS 





are wrong. This is precisely what he sought to 
avoid. All military writers who preceded him 
dealt with methods and usages; Jomini sought 
to derive unchanging principles. How well he 
did this is best illustrated by the fact that many 
of his definitions exist virtually unaltered in our 
present day Field Service Regulations. 

LtCol Hittle, in addition to many articles in 
the Gazette and other military journals, has 
published The Military Staff (1944), the first 
modern work on the development of the. staff 
system of command. At present he is on the 
staff of Marine Corps Schools. EHS 


Axis Small Arms. . . 
MAUSER RIFLES AND PISTOLS—Walter H. B 


Smith. 234 pag illustrated. Harrisburg 
tary Service Publishing Company 
and 
NNLICHER RIFLES AND PISTOLS—-Walter 
Smith. 239 pages, illustrated. Harri: 
Military Service Publishing Company 


To rv 
T | 


These two books are the second and _ third 
members of a series of reference works on small 
arms being prepared and released under the 
auspices of the National Rifle Association. The 
first, Walther Pistols, was reviewed in the Ga- 
ZETTE some months ago. 

In these works the author presents a complete 
study of all the important achievements ‘of two 
geniuses of firearms design who may be con- 
sidered the European counterparts of John 
Browning, Samuel Colt, and Hiram Maxim. It 
may surprise a good many gun enthusiasts in 
\merica to learn, for example, that the bolt 
system of the ’03 rifle, the feeding and operating 
system of the M-1, the piston stroke of the .30 
caliber carbine, the lock system of the U. S. 
heavy machine gun and the rotary magazine of 
the Savage 99 and Johnson rifles are all based 
on the inventions of either Peter Paul Mauser or 
lerdinand Ritter Von Mannlicher. As a matter 
of rather embarrassing fact, the United States 
paid $200,000 to the Mauser Corporation as a 





@''THE LOCUST" 
Tank — Light M-22 (Airborne) 
Built by Marmon-Herrington 


ny, 
Lebaron 


MILITARY VEHICLES 


OF ALL TYPES 


Ww 


COMBAT TANKS * ARMORED 
CARS * SCOUT CARS * RECON- 
NAISSANCE CARS ¢ OFFICERS 
CARS * AMBULANCES « MO- 
BILE MACHINE SHOPS « ARTIL- 
LERY TRACTORS FOR GUNS OF 
ALL SIZES « HIGH SPEED TRACK 
LAYING ARTILLERY TRACTORS 
¢ CAPTIVE BALLOON WINCHES 
e AIR FIELD SERVICE TRAC- 
TORS ¢ AIRPLANE CRASH 
TRUCKS ¢ FIRE EQUIPMENT « 
AIRPLANE WRECKING TRUCKS 
¢ MOBILE AIRCRAFT MACHINE 
SHOPS * MOBILE OXYGEN GEN- 
ERATOR UNITS * MOBILE WA- 
TER PURIFICATION UNITS ¢ AIR 
FIELD ROTARY SNOW REMOVAL 
EQUIPMENT ¢ AIR FIELD FUEL 
SERVICING TRUCKS 


Ww 


We are Specialists in the Design and Production of 
Military and Transportation Equipment 


MARMON-HERRINGTON Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of All-Wheel-Drive Vehicles 
and High Speed Track Laying Vehicles 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Purveyors to U. S. Army, U. S. Navy, U. S. Marine 
Corps and many Foreign Governments 
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NOW 


LIFETIME INSURANCE PROGRAM 
IN ONE POLICY 


The new and different “Uniter” Life Insurance 
Policy is exclusively for officers of the Armed 
Services and their wives and children. Designed 
to meet the life insurance needs of this specific 
group, the Uniter combines best features of all 
known forms of permanent life insurance. It 
gives complete life insurance protection at lowest 
cost and contains no war or travel restriction 
clauses, 

DIRECTORS 
Maj. Gen. James A. Ulio, USA Ret 
Rear Adn Harry G. Ham'et, USCG Ret 
Rear Adm. Wm. T. Stromberg, USCG Ret 
Brig. Gen. Leigh ( Fairbank, USA Ret 


Brig. Gen. Merritt B. Curtis. USMC 
Col. F. Granville Munson, USA Ret. 
Thomas | Bourke, Exec. \ P 
‘Stig, Ye 

_— 
Y ‘ 


For complete informa 


= \ 
tion concerning the ad C \/) 


vantages and_ benefits ~¢ 


of the Uniter Policy 
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| UNITED Services 


J UFE INSURANCE 
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send your name, rank, 
organization, date of 
birth and address to 
the Home Office. 


COMPANY 


WASHinGTON O © 






1600 20th St.. N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 








Secret Missions 
by Capt Ellis M. Zacharias, USN 


@ 


THE personalized accounting of the 
dvelopment of the Office of Naval Intel- 
ligence from the early twenties up to the 
highly developed systems used by the ONI 
during the closing days of the war in the 
Pacific. The author is a student of the 
Japanese and understands their character 


as well as any Occidental. 


@ 
$3.75 





GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 


ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 63 














royalty for the production of the original Spring- 
field “03s, which were found to be so close a 
copy of the current Mauser military rifles as to 
constitute a patent infringement. 

The Mauser book opens with some 40 pages 
of historical notes outlining the development of 
the turning bolt system which made Mauser 
famous and helped spread German Kultur 
throughout the world. An interesting sidelight 
covers the rather bizarre career of a certain 
Samuel Norris, American munitions agent, who 
had the Mauser brothers sewed up completely in 
one of the most ruthless business contracts of a 
ruthless period, only to lose the control it gave 
him through lack of appreciation of the extra- 
ordinary men he had exploited. 

The book then proceeds with a thorough study 
of the various Mauser designs. from the original 
crude single shot military rifle, through the pro- 
totype of the renowned “03,” to the famous mil- 
itary and pocket pistols which were so highly 
prized by our souvenir hunters in the recent war. 

The technical sections are profusely illustrated 
with the excellent phantom drawings developed 
by Mr Smith for this purpose. 

The Mannlicher book is quite similar to the 
previous work in treatment and thoroughness. 
using as its subject the great Austrian inventor 
and his creations. Mannlicher was somewhat 
earlier than his German counterpart, Mauser, 
and possibly more versatile, but is less well 
known—probably because of the unique and al- 
most universal appreciation of the Mauser rifle. 
However, in the field of theoretical design, the 
Austrian is equally important, especially since 
the Mannlicher rifle action is the only successful 
competitor the Mauser group ever had. The 
historical and biographical section of this book 
is less comprehensive than that on Mauser, cov- 
ering some five pages. In place of the specially 
prepared drawings in the Mauser book, original 
drawings of Konrad Von Kromar, used officially 
at the Steyr Armory where the Mannlichers were 
manufactured, are shown very much as they first 
appeared. Considering the circumstances of 
their “liberation” (we were just ahead of the 
Russians) they form a remarkably complete 
background for the text. 

The gunsmith, gun collector, and that type of 
individual simply known as a “gun bug” will all 
welcome these books. As far as this writer 
knows, there is no other place where the concise, 
complete information they contain can be ob- 


Neg 
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tained, without exhaustive and probably mislead- 
ing research. 

W. H. B. Smith is probably the foremost 
technical writer on firearms design currently at 
work. He is the best known in military circles 
as the author of the standard Basic Manual of 
Vilitary Small Arms so widely used during the 
late war. More recently he produced the NRA 
hook, Pistols and Revolvers, an exhaustive en- 
cyclopedia treating every hand-gun now manu- 
factured or likely to be encountered. He has a 
remarkable facility for describing complicated 
mechanical procedures in language which is 
both accurate and readable. JDC 


Office of Naval Intelligence... 


SECRET MISSIONS—Capt Ellis M. Zacharias, 
USN. 433 pages. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $3.75 


This much-publicized book is a personalized 
accounting of the development of the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, from cocktail-sipping maneu- 
vers of the twenties to the highly developed 
psychological warfare of the closing days of the 
Pacific War, told by the mainspring of the effort, 
the recently retired Capt Ellis M. Zacharias, 
USN. 

To most of us, ONI’s activity was evidenced 
largely by those blue-backed confidential bulle- 
tins rather sporadically received and distributed 
to Marine units overseas. Secret Missions in- 
dicates that Capt Zacharias, as deputy director 
of Naval Intelligence, was somewhat annoyed 
with this role of collator and disseminator of 
tactical and strategic data. He saw the function 
of Naval Intelligence as something much broader, 
as something integrated with psychological war- 
fare. 

In spite of its title, Capt Zacharias has not 
written a spy thriller, although some of his 
earlier skirmishes with Japanese agents are as 
entertaining as they are significant. In the 
course of his studies of the Japanese people and 
language Capt Zacharias came to understand the 
Japanese character as well as any Occidental 
ever can hope to and he applied this knowledge 
most skillfully both before and during the war. 
From the evidence that he presents it must be 
inevitably concluded that he did anticipate Pearl 
Harbor—almost to the minute. And the effect 
of his famous talks addressed to the Japanese 
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nation in the spring and early summer of 1945 
cannot be underestimated—although most read- 
ers will skeptically take exception to his claims 
that they did more to hasten the end of the war 
than the atomic bomb. EHS 


The Oriental Character . 

STORIES OF CHINA AT WAR — Chi-Cher 
Wang. 158 pages. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press $2.5C 


Marines have a way of regarding China as 
their special province. Most career marines 
have had the opportunity to serve there either 
before or since the war and most have an in- 
terest—or at least a curiosity—in the national 
character of that strangest of foreign lands. 

There may be a clue or so in this representa- 
They 
were written and published in the Chinese press 
during the resistance against Japan. As such 
they may be expected to reflect fairly accurately 


tive collection of Chinese short stories. 


American 
the char- 
acters are patriots, traitors, soldiers, workers. 


the people’s feelings. Judged by 


standards they are character sketches 


scholars, and politicians—and the plotting is 
either formless or incredibly naive. 

The editing and most of the translation were 
done by Chi-Chen Wang who is assistant profes- 
sor of Chinese at Columbia University. EHS 


Turbines and Jets . 


GAS TURBINES AND JET PROPULSION FOF 
AIRCRAFT—G. Geoffrey Smith, M.B.E. 244 
pages, illustrated. New York: Aircraft Bool 
Inc. 


This necessary and timely volume covers the 
field of gas turbines and jet propulsion from the 
historical antecedents to the latest developments 
and future trends. Although technical in nature, 
the subject matter is covered clearly and in de- 
tail. A profusion of sketches, diagrams, and 
photographs add particularly in making the text 
crystal clear. 

The advent of jet and turbo propeller propul- 
sion in existing service aircraft make this book 
required reading for the military pilot as well 
as engineering personnel. The lay reader in- 
terested in this field should have no difficulty 
in understanding the principles and practices in- 
volved. JW 
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What Happened to My Manuscript? 


#® To ANSWER THE QUESTIONS MOST OFTEN 
asked by our contributors, actual and potential, 
we would like to set forth the existing policy for 
contributions to the GAZETTE. 

@® We cer our manuscripts from several 
sources—but for the most part, our readers are 
our writers. Some of our articles are staff-written 
and a certain number are by civilian experts, 
but the majority of our content is derived from 
unsolicited manuscripts from Marine officers 
and men. In this way the GAZETTE serves as a 
medium for interchange of thought and expres- 
sion in the fields in which the Marines specialize. 

The only criterion for authorship in the 
GAZETTE is that the writer be qualified to speak 
authoritatively. All manuscripts receive a fair 
and complete consideration in accordance with 
the following procedure: 

They are first read by the editorial staff. 
If an article is thought to have sufficient merit, 
it is then passed to the editorial board for 
further consideration. If the feels un- 
qualified to judge an article’s worth they may 
refer it further to the appropriate staff section 
of the Marine Corps Schools. 

After deliberation and discussion, the 
tents of each month’s magazine are submitted 
by the editorial board to the editor-in-chief (the 
Assistant Commandant of the Marine Corps 
Schools) in the form of a formal recommenda- 
tion for approval. Concurrently, the recom- 
mended articles are sent to the Division of 
Public Information, Headquarters, Marine 
Corps, for clearance in matters of policy and 
taste. The Division of Public Information, in 
turn, may refer dubious or controversial articles 
to the appropriate staff section of Headquarters 
or to the Navy Department. 

All of which may sound like much red tape, 
but it does go a long way to insure the accuracy 
of the contents of the GazETTE. 


board 


con- 


® WE RESERVE the right to edit all copy— 
drastically, if necessary-—at the same time 
guaranteeing to maintain the writer’s intent and 
point of view. Often an article is received which 
cannot be used in its entirety or in its present 
form, but which we would like to use either as 
basic research or in part to supplement another 


© 
o 


similar piece. We then write and ask the author’s 
permission to do this. It saves time, however, 
if our contributors grant us this privilege in 
the form of a note accompanying the original 
manuscript. 


® Tue Gazette at present pays at the rate of 
three cents per published word. As far as we 
know, this is the highest minimum rate paid by 
any military journal. Three cents a word 
doesn’t mean that we count every word. That 
would be as impractical as paying so much per 
syllable (is a six-syllable word worth more than 
a monosyllable?). We actually pay on the basis 
of published space. We know that our columns 
average seven words per line, six and one-half 
lines per inch. This is the method by which 
we compute our contributors’ checks. And they 
are substantial. The average length article pays 
100 dollars or more. Articles that are held as re- 
search or “cannibalized” to supplement other 
pieces are paid for in proportion to the amount of 
material used. In accordance with Marine Corps 
policy, however, we cannot pay for anything 
prepared by a marine as part of his regular 
duties. 


® Tue Gazette has received and published 
articles written in pencil on brown paper, but 
the war is over now and it is presumed that most 
of our contributors have access to a typist or 
typewriter. We like our copy typed double- 
spaced on letter-sized bond (approximately 8 
by 101% inches) with ample margin to allow 
room for editing. A carbon is not essential, but 
is appreciated. (A carbon should always be re- 
tained by the author as a protection against 
possible loss.) The author’s name and address 
should be in the upper left hand corner of the 
first page. Second and successive pages should 
be headed in the top left corner with either the 
title or the author’s name and the page number. 
The completed manuscript should be fastened 
with a single staple or paper clip in the upper 
left corner. Whenever possible, any article, re- 
gardless of subject, should be made as graphic 
as possible by the inclusion of whatever is avail- 
able on the way of photographs, maps, figures, 
or tables. 


—The Editors. 
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This Month and Next 


#® There was a hill on Guam called Fonte. 
It had a cup-shaped depression in its top filled 
with Japs and it held up the advance of the 3d 
Marine Division. The 2d Battalion, 9th Marines. 
which had been in Division reserve, passed 
through the right flank battalion of the 3d Ma- 
rines and took the hill in one of those small 
fierce actions that sometimes determine the 
course of a battle and quite often prove the va- 
lidity of the book or “school solution.” The 
Fight at Fonte in next month’s issue is by LtCol 
Robert E. Cushman, a frequent contributor to 
the GAZETTE. 


#® We had Are Service Schools Up to Date? 
scheduled for this issue but there just wasn’t 
room for everything this month so it has been 
moved up to April. Maj John J. Wade, Jr., the 
author, doesn’t think that service schools come 
up to the level of civilian professional and grad- 
uate schools and he presents a plan to remedy 
the deficiency. 


® Base Plate McGurk deplores the indiscrim- 
inate use of flares and illuminating shells in next 
month’s Let There Be Light. 





The New 
Marine Corps 


Reserve 


@® WHEN THE ATOMIC BOMB FLATTENED HIRO- 
shima on 6 August 1945, there were on active 
duty in the U. S. Marine Corps some 30,074 
commissioned and 307.340 enlisted reserve per- 
sonnel. Since the total strength of the Corps 
at the same time was 480.988 officers and men, 
it is at once apparent that the reserves were 
carrying a stiff share of the Marine Corps work 
load—not a situation for the reserves as 
they had far outnumbered the regulars almost 
from the inception of World War II hostilities. 
Although wartime communiques pertaining to 
Marine operations made no distinction between 
the USMCRs and the USMCs, it would be a 
mistake to assume that the Marine Corps as a 
whole was not cognizant and appreciative of the 
contribution made by its reserve personnel. It 
was the reserves’ war; their share of honors as 


new 


well as casualties was in keeping with their 
efforts. 

The history of their accomplishments need not 
be cited here—it can be found in more than a 
dozen different action reports of Pacific opera- 
tions, or, for that matter, in the war-years’ file 
of any newspaper. The important thing is that 
the reserve was there when it was needed and it 
produced: the foresight and persistence of those 
who had supported its establishment and saw it 
through the hard years of economy between 
wars had paid off. 





® The Gazetre wishes to thank the fol- 
lowing for their assistance in collecting the 
material contained in this article: Cou 
Ranpotpo McC. Pate. May Harry W. 
Reep, Capr Vance F. McKean, IstLt Pat 
McGrapy. 2pLr Ricuarp S. Hopcson, 
and S2c Antuony J. Loconro. 
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The gun smoke had hardly cleared from the 
air before the Division of Reserve was ready to 
announce its plans for an active and alert post- 
war reserve. With demobilization completed, 
the Marine Corps is now ready with a reserve 
program which the 
learned during the between-war period and which 
is sufficiently varied to offer opportunities to 
all marine veterans of World War II to maintain 
and develop their service qualifications. 

The Marine Corps Reserve has been reor- 
ganized into four components: 

(1) The Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 

(2) The Organized Reserve 

(3) The Volunteer Reserve 

(4) The Women’s Reserve 


incorporates all lessons 


The Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 
@® Tue FLeet Marine Corps REseERvVE is com- 
posed of former regulars who have transferred 
to this component after having served in the 
regular Navy or Marine Corps for the required 
number of years. 

The Organized Reserves 
® Tue Orcanized Reserve — the 
ready reserve —is authorized approximately 
2.600 officers and 30.000 enlisted and consists 
of organized units that meet regularly for train- 


so-called 


ing. 
Ground units authorized include two amphib- 
tractor battalions, one engineer battalion, 


ian 
seven engineer companies, five 105mm and two 
155mm howitzer battalions, two tank battalions, 
two heavy antiaircraft artillery groups, one 
40mm battery, four signal companies, and six- 
teen infantry battalions. All ground units are 
under the supervision of the Director, Division 
of Reserve. 

These units are given a 14-hour weekly 
period of instruction and drill, as well as a 15- 
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Established in 1916, the Marine Corps Reserve is now operating on a larger scale 


than ever before. Composed of both Organized and Volunteer units, the new Reserve 


offers much to civilian Marines wishing to maintain their ties with the Corps 


While they are 
commanded and staffed completely by reserve 


day training period annually. 


officers, each separate unit is assisted by an in- 
spector-instructor team from the regular service. 
The function of these inspector-instructors is to 
coordinate instruction and to maintain liaison 
between the organized reserve units and the 
regular establishment. 


#® ALONG WITH THE ACCOMPANYING PAY RAISES 
for the military services in general, pay for 
weekly instruction periods has been substantially 
Basically, the 
pay per drill period is the daily base pay of the 
rank held. Qualified personnel in 
flight status as pilots receive 50 per cent addi- 
tional flight pay for each fiscal quarter in which 
a minimum of four hours is flown. 


increased over the prewar level. 


aviation 


No travel pay or other special allowances is 
provided for the regular weekly meetings, but 
for periods of active duty such as the annual 
15-day training period, the organized reserves 
will receive the full pay and allowances of their 
rank plus travel. 


@ ONE OF THE BUGABOOS that has curtailed 
the activation of organized units—even in those 
areas having sufficient personnel eager to par- 
ticipate—is the lack of adequate armory facil- 
ities. In 1945 recruiting officers 
throughout the United States, as well as boards 
of officers convened for the purpose, made a 
survey in all the major cities for suitable build- 
ings. As a general guide, it was estimated that 
a battalion required from 25,000 to 30,000 


December 


square feet of floor space while a separate +: 
pany could do with from 12.000 to 17,000 square 
feet.* 

While there is a surplus of reserve officers 
anxious to become associated with the organized 
units, there are difficulties in recruiting sufficient 
enlisted personnel without interfering with the 
current Selective Service program. Honorably 
discharged veterans of the Army, Navy, and 
Coast Guard; Marine veterans honorably dis- 
charged or discharged under honorable condi- 
tions; and young men between 17 and 18% 
without prior military training may apply for 
membership in the Organized Reserve providing 
they can meet the same physical and moral 
standards required for enlistment in the regular 
Marine Corps. All enlistments are subject to the 
approval of the commanding officers of the 
company or battalion concerned. 

These organized units will be ordered to active 
duty for a 15-day period some time during the 
summer months, the sites of training being 
Camp Lejeune, Quantico, and Camp Pendleton. 
In general, units based west of the Mississippi 
will go to Camp Pendleton while those east of 
the river will be ordered to the East Coast bases. 
Training for each outfit will conform strictly to 
current Marine Corps doctrine, with courses 


*The search for suitable facilities continues. If our 
readers know of a building suitable for use as an armory 
and located in a city which could support a reserve unit 
they should notify the Director, Division of Reserve, HQMC. 
The repo t should briefly outline: (1) size of building in 
square feet (2) lovation (3) estimated rental (4) present 
occupant (5) availability date (6) name and address of 
owner (7) accessibility by public conveyance (8) condition 
(state of repair, utilities, ete.). 








OFFICERS 


General Officers $ 10.00 
6th pay period 10.00 
Sth pay period 10.00 
4th pay period 9.17 
3rd pay period 7.67 
2nd pay period 6.67 
Ist pay period 6.00 
CWO w/less than 10 yrs comm’d 
service ; . 7,00 





Drill Period Pay Schedule 


ENLISTED 
Ist pay grade $ 5.50 
2nd pay grade 4.50 
3rd pay grade 3.83 
Ath pay grade 3.33 
Sth pay grade 3.00 
6th pay grade 2.67 
7th pay grade 2.50 
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® THe Marine Corps RESERVE WAS 
established on 16 August 1916—initially 
there were 3 officers and 33 enlisted men. 
Less than a year later we were at war with 
Germany and all those enlisting for the 
“duration” were reserves. 
There was even a small women’s reserve 
Marinettes they called them. 


classed as 


With peace and the booming twenties 
came the general relaxation of national 
vigilance and the Marine Corps Reserve 
Not until 1925 did it 
Then, stimu- 


became moribund. 
show any sgns of reviving. 
lated by the Act of 28 February 1925 which 
authorized funds for the administration 
and maintenance of the reserve, the civilian 
marines began to reorganize. Reservists 
were placed in a pay status, met weekly for 
drills, and were subject to call for 15 days 
active duty per year. Activities were ham- 
strung, however, by the lack of funds for 
armories or similar facilities. The reserve 
had to beg space from Navy yards, state 
militia, and similar organizations—where- 
ever it could be found without additional 
expense to the government. 


In 1931, with the national budget pared 
thin by an economy-minded Congress, drill 
and administrative pay for units of the re- 
serve was discontinued. Except for a few 
men who continued weekly drills “for the 
love of the game,” the Marine Corps Re- 
serve shriveled out of sight. 





History of the Reserve 


In 1934 funds again became available 
and in 1935 with 13 reserve battalions or- 
ganized, legislative action boosted the 
authorized strength of the Reserve to 485 
officers and 6,500 enlisted men, including 
210 officers and 1,000 enlisted for aviation 
duty; and a volunteer stand-by component 
of 2,155 officers and 16,500 enlisted for 
both line and aviation. 


#® In NovemBer 1940, when called to 
active service, there were 23 organized 
reserve battalions with a strength of 239 
officers and 6,192 enlisted and 13 aviation 
squadrons with 92 officers and 670 enlisted. 
About 85 per cent of these reservists were 
mobilized. A few officers and about 1,200 
enlisted were disqualified physically or be- 
cause of dependents, but many of these 
came on active duty voluntarily after Pearl 
Harbor. 

On 13 February 1943, the formation of 
the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve was 
announced. Eighteen months later women 
reservists constituted 85 per cent of the 
enlisted personnel at Headquarters, Ma- 
rine Corps, and one-half to two-thirds the 
enlisted complement of all major posts and 
stations in this country. When Japan sur- 
rendered, there were 831 officers and 17,- 
714 enlisted women on active duty in the 
Women’s Reserve. On the same date, male 
reservists comprised 68 per cent of the 
strength of the Marine Corps. US @ MC 








scheduled for almost every phase of ground 
forces operation. It is anticipated that these 
units will be at 90 per cent officer strength and 35 
per cent enlisted strength for the training period. 

Each battalion of the Organized Reserve has 
been authorized a small band of 20 pieces with 
a technical sergeant as leader. It is planned to 
uniform these bands in blues. 


The Organized Air Reserve 


® THE TRAINING of the 24 fighter squadrons 
and 4 ground control intercept squadrons au- 
thorized the Organized Air Reserve is supervised 
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by the Director, Division of Aviation, through 
BrigGen Christian F. Schilt, Commander, Ma- 
rine Air Reserve Training, with headquarters at 
the Naval Air Station, Glenview, Illinois. 

The Air Reserve program had one great ad- 
vantage over the ground force in getting under 
way: Naval air stations conveniently located 
near the major cities offered ideal training areas 
and facilities. To assist the reserve training pro- 
gram (which includes with its weekly drills and 
instruction plenty of flyng time in government 
planes) these Naval air stations have been au- 
thorized Marine Air Detachments consisting of 











regular Marine officers and enlisted specialists 
plus reservists on continuous active duty. These 
reservists are aviation specialists, enlisted to 
serve at stations of their own choice. Not sub- 
ject to transfer, they may return to inactive duty 
upon their own request. 

The fighting squadrons in the Air Reserve 
lraining Command bear the designations of 
many famous wartime units since decommis- 
sioned. The primary mission of these squadrons 
will be the development of close air support. As 
such they train as fighter-bombers. Included in 
the list, is VMF 121. now based at Glenview and 
drawing from the Chicago district. VMF 121 
has the wartime record of 209 Japanese planes 
downed, producing seven aces and the highest 
score of any Marine squadron in its four six- 
week combat tours between August 1942 and 
July 1943. 

To VMF 132, a Corsair squadron operating 
out of Floyd Bennet Field, Brooklyn, goes the 
credit for staging the world’s first “housing air 
show.” Veterans of Port Washington, Long 
Island, afflicted with the very common housing 
shortage headache, finally decided to stir the 
citizens of the town into positive action. WMF 
132 was called in to help. 

The squadron, under the command of Maj 
Gerard M. Bruder, streamed in from New York 
and New Jersey to the Brooklyn base. The open- 
ing day for the drive was overcast, but VMF 132 
went ahead with its plans. While veterans’ or- 
ganizations and the high school band paraded 
below, VMF 132 roared down from above. In 
formation they formed first a “V” then an ““H” 
(Veteran’s Housing). They slow-rolled, buzzed 
chimney tops, laced the skies with 
streamers pulled from their wingtips. 


The results of the drive were gratifying. By 


leaden 


the time VMF 132 staged another show one 
month later, more than 60 housing units had 


been offered to veterans of Port Washington. 


The Volunteer Reserve 

® Tue VoLuntTeerR RESERVE is the standby 
reserve—designed to furnish a reservoir of ex- 
perienced or partially-trained key personnel. It 
may reach an eventual strength of 25.000 officers 
and 100,000 enlisted. 

At present the Volunteer Reserve is limited to 
former marines, men and women. Reserve 
officers upon their release from active duty at 
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the war's conclusion were automatically aseigned 
to this class reserve unless they requested other- 
wise. Headquarters currently is in the process 
of awarding to these officers permanent com- 
missions in the highest rank satisfactorily held 
during their period of active duty. Regular 
officers, who resign, may also apply for com- 
missions in the Volunteer Reserve, and if quali- 
fied are appointed in the highest rank satisfac- 
torily held. 


Enlisted personnel, however, were not auto- 


matically assigned to the Volunteer Reserve 
upon their release from active rsevice. Such 


assignment was at their own request only. 

Volunteer reservists can gauge their Marine 
Corps activities to suit their own time and in- 
terests. Any group of ten or more reservists 
(commissioned or enlisted, male or female) may 
form a Volunteer Training Unit. Such a unit 
may be composed of reservists interested in 
study in one specialty (as communications, en- 
gineering. motor transport, artillery, or public 
information) or of reservists of different spe- 
cialties training as battalion, regimental, divi- 
sion, group. or wing staffs. Where interest and 
attendance warrant, the Marine Corps from time 
to time will provide instructional teams to pre- 
sent a review of the latest professional develop- 
ments. 

Additional training is 
through correspondence courses offered by the 
Extension Division, Marine Corps Schools and 
through annual periods of active duty training. 


available if desired 


The Women's Reserve 


® AUTHORITY 
former women marines for assignment to the 
Dependent 


HAS BEEN GRANTED to reenlist 
volunteer component (inactive). 
upon authorization by Congress, an Organized 
Women’s Reserve will be established, patterned 
on comparable components of the male reserve 
and composed of an estimated 150 officers and 
3.525 enlisted 
panies will be established in 15 
facilities of the male reserve are available. 
company will be authorized 10 officers and 235 
enlisted. Volunteer Re- 
servists’ training program offers an opportunity 
for interested women to maintain their skills and 
keep up with current developments. A director 
and a small staff, serving on active duty, are 


engaged in planning for this postwar reserve. 


women. As now planned com 
where 


Each 


cities 


In the meantime. the 
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Organized Reserve Units 


® THE FOLLOWING is a list of the Organized Marine Corps Reserve (Ground) units 


activated prior to 1 February 1947: 


Ist Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Naval Reserve Armory 

Fort Schuyler 

New York 61, New York 

2d Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Naval Receiving Station 

495 Summer Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 

3d Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Naval Reserve Armory 

Foot of Ferry Street 

St. Louis, Missouri 

5th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
230 “C” Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

6th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Marine Barracks, US Naval Base 
Philadelphia 12, Pennsylvania 
7th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Cleveland Grays’ Armory 

1234 Bolivar Road 

Cleveland, Ohio 

8th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Naval Armory 

Bayview Park 

Toledo, Ohio 

9th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Room “D” 

321 South Plymouth Court 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

10th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Naval Air Station 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


11th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Navy-Marine Corps Reserve Armory 
860 Terry Avenue, North 

Seattle 9, Washington 

13th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Naval & Marine Corps Reserve Armory 
850 Lilac Terrace 

Los Angeles 12, California 

loth Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Naval Armory 

30th Street at White River 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

l7th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Naval Armory 

7600 East Jefferson Street 

Detroit 14, Michigan 

Ist 105mm Howitzer Battalion, USMCR 
East end of 4th Street 

Richmond 24, Virginia 

2d 105mm Howitzer Battalion, USMCR 
Naval & Marine Corps Reserve Armory 
850 Lilac Terrace 

Los Angeles 12, California 

Ist 155mm Howitzer Battalion, USMCR 
Marine Barracks, U. S. Naval Base 
Philadelphia 12, Pennsylvania 

2d 155mm Howitzer Battalion, USMCR 
Bldg. #11 

Naval Air Station 

Dallas, Texas 

llth Engineer Battalion, USMCR 

Fort McHenry 


Baltimore, Maryland 


llth Tank Battalion, USMCR 


Marine Corps Base 


San Diego 40, California 


The following is a list of the Organized Marine Corps Reserve (Ground) units 


in process of being activated: 


4th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Naval Air Station 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

12th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
Hangar #2, Treasure Island 
San Francisco, California 


3d 105mm Howitzer Battalion, USMCR 
Naval Air Station 
Atlanta, Georgia 


4th 105mm Howitzer Battalion, USMCR 


Naval Barracks, Swan Island 
Portland, Oregon 
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Organized Air Reserve Squadrons 


# THE FOLLOWING SQUADRONS have been activated at the Naval air stations in the 


cities named. 
VMF 112 
Dallas. Texas 


VMF 121 


Glenview. Illinois 


VMF 123 


Los Alamitos, California 


VMF 124 


Memphis, Tennessee 


VMF 132 
New York. New York 


VMF 14] 
Oakland. California 


VMF 142 


Miami, Florida 


VMF 143 


New Orleans. Louisiana 


VMF 144 


Jacksonville, Florida 


VMF 213 


Minneapolis. Minnesota 


VMF 215 
Olathe. Kansas 


VMF 216 


Seattle. Washington 


VMF 217 


Squantum, Massachusetts 


VMF 221 


St. Louis. Missouri 


VMF 233 
Norfolk, Virginia 


VMF 234 


San Diego, California 


VMF 235 


Squantum, Massachusetts 


VMF 236 


Denver, Colorado 


VMF 241 


Los Alamitos, California 


VMF 244 
Columbus, Ohio 


VMF 251 


Grosse Ile, Michigan 


VMF 321 
Anacostia, D. C. 


VMF 35] 

Atlanta, Georgia 

VMF 451 

Willow Grove, Pennsylvania 
MGCIS 15 

Atlanta, Georgia 


MGCIS 16 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


MGCIS 17 


Willow Grove, Pennsylvania 


MGCIS 18 


Los Alamitos. California 
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Marine Corps Reserve Districts 





Los Angeles 


New Orleans 






The 10th District is composed of Caribbean possessions with headquarters at 


San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


The 13th District includes Alaska. 
prises the territory of Hawaii with headquarters at Pearl Harbor. 


The 14th District com- 
The 15th District 


is composed of the Canal Zone with headquarters at Coco Solo. 


@® THE FOLLOWING is a list of the Directors of Marine Corps Reserve Districts 
within the continental limits of the United States: 


Col James F. Shaw 

Ist MarCorpsResDist 
Naval Receiving Station 
495 Summer Street 
Boston 10, Mass 


Col Raymond F. Crist, Jr 
3rd MarCorpsResDist 
Room 1412 

Federal Office Bldg 

90 Church Street 


New York 7, N. Y. 

Col James J. Keating 
4th MarCorpsResDist 
Room 816 

City Centre Bldg 

121 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa 

Col Luther A. Brown 
Sth MarCorpsResDist 


901 loth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Col Orin K. Pressley 
6th MarCorpsResDist 
Atlanta National Bldg 
50 Whitehall Street 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Col Lewis B. Puller 

8th MarCorpsResDist 
305 Custom House Bldg 
123 Canal Street 

New Orleans 16, La 


Col Walker A. Reaves 
9th MarCorpsResDist 
Room 622, America Fore 
Bldg 

844 North Rush Street 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


Col Benjamin W. Gally 

llth MarCorpsResDist 
Naval & Marine Corps Re- 
serve Armory 

850 Lilac Terrace 

Los Angeles 12, Calif 


Col Harry B. Liversedge 
12th MarCorpsResDist 
100 Harrison Street 
Room 550 

San Francisco. Calif 


Col Harold G. Newhart 
13th MarCorpsResDist 

Bldg #22 

Navy-Marine Corps Reserve 
Armory 

800 Terry Avenue, North 
Seattle, Washington 
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Descendants of the top-ranking wartime Marine fighter squadron VMF 121 based 
at NAS, Glenview, Illinois, flys an echelon of Corsairs over downtown Chicago. 


The Future 


# RECIONAL SUPERVISION of reserve activities 
is directed by the Reserve District headquarters, 
each headed by a regular Marine colonel. Over- 
all policy is recommended by a Marine Corps 
Reserve Policy Board, composed largely of re- 
serve officers. The board first met in November 
1946. Thoughts and comments may be forwarded 
by any member of the reserve to this board for 
consideration. 

The Reserves. both Organized and Volunteer. 
have a lot to offer. To the nation they are an 
additional agency to insure our security. To the 
individual they are a means of maintaining Ma- 
rine ties and developing military proficiency to 
say nothing of the tangible advantages of extra 
pay and benefits as well as social and recreational 
privileges. Members of the reserve are not only 
invited, but are expected to take advantage of 
the facilities of near-by regular establishments. 

In a statement to the Marine Corps League, 
Col Randolph McC, Pate, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Reserve, said: 

“If World War II proved anything, it was 
that to fight a modern war the regular military 
establishments must be supplemented by a strong 
and well trained reserve.” 

Fully aware of this. the reserve is no longer 
a step-child of the regular service. Whatever 





the circumstance might be that precipitate the 
need, the reserve will be ready to go, prepared 


and strong, at any time. US # MC 
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Veteran airman BrigGen Christian F. Schilt 
heads the Air Reserve Training Command. 
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‘Devil Birds 


® THE SOLOMONS ISLANDS WHICH LIE IN THE 
Coral Sea across the western approaches to 
northern Australia were called by prewar ex- 
plorers “The Land That God Forgot.” It was 
not a misnomer. Volcanic in origin, they fes- 
ter on the southern seas beneath the equator like 
rough-hewn necklace of 


an inverted, green 


mould. Bougainville is the pendant and the 
Solomons stretch south from its tip in a double 


New 


a garish 


line for 700 miles to the southeast below 


Britain. Somewhat picturesque in 


tropical fashion to those 





y 
Me 
} 
/ 
sailor, headed up a new command . . . the 
small motley air force which he scraped to- 


gether of Army. Navy, Marine, and New 
Zealand components. His title was ComAirSoPaec 
Aireraft. South Pacific). His 


land-based task force 


(Commander, 





who flew high enough 


above them. the Solo- 





By Capt John DeChant 


had a total of 29] planes 
His entire 
divided in 


of all types. 





Was 





mons steam and stew in 
their own tropical juices. 

Four odd of Guadal- 
canal are the New Hebrides, part of this same 
family of islands. South by west from the New 
Hebrides and 1,000 miles northeast of Sydney, 
Australia, is the large French colonial island 
of New Caledonia.* 

Concentrating on the drive of their 17th 
Army in New Guinea, the enemy had been slow 
to develop the holdings in the Solomons, their 
second line of offense. Their airfield at Guadal- 
canal was almost completed on 5 August 1942. 
And on the very day (7 August) that the Japa- 
nese planned to send elements of the 11th Air 
Fleet to garrison Guadalcanal, U. S. Marines 
made their well-timed landing on that and sev- 


hundred miles south 


eral other islands across Sealark Channel. 


The Invasion Forces 


® THE OPERATION AT GUADALCANAL was to be 
the first major Allied offensive in the Pacific. 
It was a gamble and the dice were marines. 


RearAdm John S. McCain, the doughty air 


*Pushing warily up from their original defense line in the 
Samoan group, Marine planes landed on their new advance 
field at Tontouta, New Caledonia on 10 May 1942. It was 


at this air base that MAG 25, transport air group and 
nucleus of SCAT (South Pacific Combat Air Transport) 
later began operations as the flying lifeline to the Solomons 
On 8 June 1942, Marine planes pancaked at Efate in the 


southern New Hebrides and on 29 July probed even closer 
to the enemy when they landed at Espiritu Santo. This 
main island of the Hebrides, occupied by June 15th, was the 
advance staging base in the air battle for Guadalcanal. 
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force 
seven groups of which No. 6 and 7 were com- 
manded by Marine airmen—Maj Harold “Joe” 
Bauer and LtCol John N. Hart. 

At 0650 in the steaming dawn of 7 August 
1942, the bull-horns on the transports in Sealark 
Channel howled “Land the Landing Forces!” 
and Vandergrift’s marines fanned out to make 
separate landings on Tulagi, Gavutu, Tanam- 
bogo, and Guadalcanal. Cactus was the code 
name for Guadalcanal and although it had no 
significance at first, it fitted well the clipped, 
tired jargon of the fighting men. 

The main attack force met little early oppo- 
sition on Guadal’s Red Beach and the landing 
came off with “the precision of a peacetime 
drill” according to the official report. 

The well-constructed Japanese air installa- 
tions were over-run on the second day. Thus 
the first objective in the first major offensive 
in the Pacific war for airfields 
plished. The hell came in holding it. 


was accom- 

Early Jap air and sea opposition mounted 
quickly. The situation finally forced the car- 
riers and the small naval support force to with- 
draw. By sunset on 10 August, the sea forces 
were out of Sealark, bound for the safety of 
Noumea. That left the Marines on their own 
with only part of their supplies and no air 
support. That same day, with the help of cap- 
tured enemy rollers and equipment, the Sea- 
bees began expansion and improvement of the 
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Part Il: The pint-sized Marine air arm at Guadalcanal takes on a numerically 
superior Japanese air force. Matching F4Fs based at Henderson Field against more 
maneuverable Zeros, the Marines exact a heavy toll of enemy shipping and aircraft 


enemy airfield. In almost coolie fashion and 
under constant fire, they extended the runway 
to 4,000 feet in six days. 

It was formally named Henderson Field by 
Gen Vandegrift on 17 August. The nerve cen- 
ter of the air base was a hilltop shack with 
the turned-up eaves, Nippon style. This Pagoda 
on a hill overlooking the field became the sym- 
bol, rallying point, and target for the Guadal- 
canal operation. A primitive air raid system 
was installed at the Pagoda to give at least a 
token warning of the Japanese shuttle-bombing 
service that pounded the congested perimeter 
and field at will. The first effort was a cap- 
tured siren, though its banshee wail too often 
mingled with the sound of falling bombs. Later 
coastwatchers gave enough warning so that the 
marines at least knew the bombers were com- 


ing down the groove. 


@® Two WEEKS LATER a radar system was in- 
stalled. Then the puny mast over the Pagoda car- 
ried flags as air raid signals to those out of ear- 
shot of the siren. As part of the typical order 
within madness, a black flag was the final warn- 
ing and meant “Condition Red”—that enemy 
planes were within two minutes of the field 
or overhead. The alert pennant was a white 
flag which, happily, meant “Condition Yellow” 
bombers enroute. No flag on the Pagoda mast 
no planes. 

The Ist Division was without air cover until 
late in the afternoon of 20 August when two 
Marine squadrons landed at Henderson. They 
were the forward echelon of MAG 23, led by 
greying LtCol Charles L. Fike, group executive 
oficer. The 19 Grumman Wildcat F4F fighters 
of VMF 223 were commanded by Maj John 
Lucian Smith and the 12 SBD-3s of VMSB 232, 
hy LtCol Richard C. Mangrum. 

Next day, five P-400s of the AAF’s 67th Fight- 
er squadron landed, bringing the defense force to 
36 fighters and bombers. It was not much, but 
it was something to pit against the 40 to 50 
bombers and fighters which the Japanese 11th 
Air Fleet sent down the Slot each day from 
Bougainville and Rabaul, 


The Cactus Air Command 


® BULL-LIKE, GENIAL Col William J. Wallace, 
the Midway veteran and commander of MAG 
23, succeeded Fike on 30 August. The first 
SCAT transport into Henderson brought with 
it stocky, white-haired Roy S. Geiger, who had 
been twice director of Marine aviation and a 
flying captain in World War I. After his ar- 
rival at Cactus, Geiger received word of his 
appointment as major general. 

The energetic Geiger had the joint status of 
Commanding General, Ist Marine Air Wing. 
and commander of all Allied aircraft based at 
Henderson. On the day of his arrival, Allied 
aircraft totaled 42 planes, less than the opera- 
tional strength of an air group. MAG 23 and 
its component squadrons VMF 223, 224. and 
VSMB 231, 232 were the Marine tactical nu- 
cleus in the early stages of the air battle. 

By October, the skeleton air force had some 
meat on its bones with the arrival of additional 
Army, Navy, and Marine squadrons which 
necessitated setting up a separate fighter com- 
mand under Col Bauer, and a search and at- 
tack command for bomber activities directed 
by LtCol Al Cooley. This latter unit became 


known as the strike command. 


r 


Geiger was relieved on 7 
mander, Aircraft, Guadalcanal by his Ist Wing 
chief of staff, BrigGen Louis B. Woods. Geiger 
returned to Espiritu Santo where the Ist Wing 
had set up headquarters on 14 September. 

The brilliant, fast-moving Woods, a 21-year 
veteran in aviation, commanded the Henderson 
Field force at probably its lowest ebb and the 
most critical period in the entire campaign. He 
also had the joint title of Commander, For- 
ward Echelon, Ist Wing, until he was relieved 
the day after Christmas, 1942, by robust, ruddy- 
faced Francis Patrick Mulcahy, the brigadier 
general commanding the 2d Marine Air Wing.* 


November as Com- 


*RearAdm C, P. Mason, USN, relieved Mulcahy in mid 
February, 1943, as senior naval aviator at Guadalcanal, and 
assumed duties as head of the new combined command 
ComAirSois (Commander, Aircraft, Solemons) which fused 
again the widely diverse Allied air units into a single operat- 
ing unit. Marine airmen of the Ist and 2d Wings com 
prised a major portion of the new command, as they had 
ComAirGuadal. 
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The arrival of the staff of the 2d Wing at 
Guadalcanal meant no relief to the operating 
units of the Ist Wing. The Ist Wing never left 
the Solomons as a command until the war 
ended. 

In adition to MAGs 23 and 14, the major 
groups involved in the Ist Wing's early activity 
at Henderson Field were MAG 25, king-pin of 
the SCAT transport operation,.* and MAG 11, 
which like 23 and 14, was a fighter unit. 


The Cactus Bumblebees 


# Tue GrumMMAN Wivpcats, sea blue on top 
and sky their snarled 
through the tropical skies like stiff-winged bum- 
blebees. Until the arrival of the Corsair fighter 
in February 1943, the Wildcat was the main- 
stay of the air defense of Guadalcanal. It took 
an almost mechanically impossible punishment 
in the air and on the ground and kept on flying. 
It has been rightly said that if any 
weapon saved Guadalcanal. it was this Grum- 


grey on underbellies. 


single 


man fighter. It became such a symbol to those 
on the ground that they resented for a while 
the arrival of the Corsair.** 

From the first landing until long after the 
island was secured, all the odds paced by nature 
and the enemy, were hard against the pilots at 
They were fighting 
cream of the enemy air force 


Henderson. against the 
first-line Jap 
pilots who averaged 500 to 800 flying hours. 
Some of these had previous combat. Most Ma- 
rine and Navy pilots who opposed them had less 
training and very few had combat experience. 

The enemy planes, particularly the Zero and 
the twin-engine Mitsubishi bombers, were su- 
perior in many ways to the Wildcats and the 
Dauntless dive-bombers. More important. the 
Japanese had strong reserves of pilots, planes. 
and material. It was many months before that 
was true of the Allied force at Henderson Field. 

Yet. the scoreboards showed that the Marine 
pilots were somehow beating down those high- 
piled odds. They averaged six to eight kills for 
every pilot they lost in air combat. 

In the little, chaotic world around Henderson 
Field. they called the fighter pilots the “quick 
thinkers” along with the usual banter of “bird- 


*Although SCAT planes flew in and out of Henderson, 
headquarters for MAG 25 was at New Caledonia. 

**The Army P-400s made some air kills, but were gener 
ally useless as intercept fighters because of their rate of climb 
low operating ceiling, and Jack of proper oxygen equipment. 
Their most valued contributions were many low-altitude and 
strafing missions in support of the ground troops. 
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men” and “fly-boys.” The infantrymen, watch- 
ing the daily air battles overhead from their 
foxholes, agreed that those “stick-jockeys” really 
had it. By night, the pilots listened to the 
unholy noises of night battle along the perimeter 
and swore they had it easy and that the foot 
soldiers were the boys who did the work. 


®@ THE First Mission of VMF 223 was to rake 
the fleeing Japanese who survived their own 
first big push against the Marine perimeter on 
21 August, in the Battle of the Ilu River 
(originally called the Tenaru because of early 
confusion about the island’s geography). It 
was the first ground support mission by ma- 
rines for marines since those in Nicaragua. 

That same day, four fighters of 223 inter- 
cepted six Zeros off Savo Island. In the dog- 
fight. Maj John Smith made the first Marine 
air kill in the Solomons. That Zero was the 
first of a run of 19 planes to be shot down by 
this raw-boned, cold-eyed Oklahoman, whose 
quick, vicious kills made him the first major 
American air ace of the war. He was hard- 
pressed for top honors in that first month at 
Cactus by the Midway veteran, Marion Carl, and 
2dLt Kenneth D. Frazier, both of his own squad. 
ron, and the skipper of VMF 224. stocky Maj 
Robert E. Galer. 

Carl led the parade of kills on August 23 
against enemy carrier planes, during the Battle 
of the Eastern off Malaita. He 
downed two bombers and a Zero as did a lieu- 
tenant named Ken Pond. Hamilton of VMF 212 
(up on temporary duty) shot down two Zeros 
while Frazier of 223 dropped two bombers. In 
all, the marines downed 16 planes with a loss 
of two pilots. 

When they weren't on fighter scrambles. the 
F4F pilots were covering the ceaseless strikes 
of the dive-bombers whose mud and oil-smeared 
SBDs rambled the skies like pregnant blue 
guppies. The fanciest targets for the SBDs were 
the battleship. cruiser, and destroyer compon- 
ents of the Tokyo Express which plied up and 
down the Slot to Cactus escorting the bulging 
Japanese transports and supply ships. The Jap 
landing barges were just good target practice. 
The dive-bombers did everything else in the 
book, sub searches, spotting missions, and close 
support attacks, but they preferred the juicier 
diet of the Express and its transport brood. 

Mangrum’s bombers went out on the 25th 
-a light cruiser, five or six 


Solomons, 


after a small fleet 
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destroyers, and four transports. His eight dive 
bombers, three of them Navy, turned that col- 
lection into a shambles with the main killing by 
Lt Baldinus, who scored a direct hit on the 
lintsu-class cruiser. Two SBD rear gunners— 
PFCs Macias and Eades—each shot down an 
enemy float plane with their .30 caliber guns. 

The methodical Japanese of the 11th Air Fleet 
never varied their schedules. Between 1000 and 
1400, Henderson Field counted on Condition 
Red, and invariably got it. Fighter Command 
met the attacks by keeping up a small fighter 
barrier patrol. When the alert was given, the 
field was cleared of planes and more F4Fs were 
scrambled to join the battle. 

Down the Japs came on the morning of 30 
August and were met below New Georgia by 
eight Wildcats and seven P-400s. In the low- 
altitude regions, the Army pilots downed four 
and lost two. MAG 23’s fighters shot down 14 
planes. Maj Smith got four in a brisk dog-fight, 
bringing his score to nine. 

The balance of MAG 23’s flight echelon ar- 
rived late that afternoon, led by Col Wallace. 
It consisted of 19 fighters of VMF 224 com- 
manded by Galer and a dozen SBDs of VMSB 
231 under Maj Leo R. Smith. Guadalcanal’s 
naval air force then totaled 61 planes and 74 
pilots though not all of them were in a state 
of high operating efficiency. 

Two dozen bombers and their Zero escorts 
bored down on 9 September to batter the field, 
the supply ships, and the supply areas along 
the beaches. The raid lost four Zeros and five 
bombers to Geiger’s fighters, in trade for two 
pilots, one of them Marion Carl, who then had 
11 planes. Carl returned safely five days later 
with the help of native guides. 

On 10 September the enemy air force re- 
turned with 27 bombers and 30 Zeros for cover. 
They did some damage in the perimeter, but it 
cost them five bombers and three Zeros. That 
performance was repeated on the llth by 46 
planes and on the 12th by 42 planes. The 
Japanese lost 13 bombers and five Zeros on 
these raids, which were jumped first by a few 
Marine fighters, led on both occasions by Maj 
Smith, who raised his personal tally to 16 
planes. 


® THE MID-SEPTEMBER crisis was not the cli- 
max in the battle for Cactus, merely a frighten- 
ing prelude of what would happen again in the 
black days of October and again in the final 
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fury of November. Navy and Marine air re- 
inforcements had arrived dramatically just as 
the mid-September battle spiral started upward. 
Their aid helped blunt the combined enemy as- 
sault. There would be no such aid in the fol- 
lowing months. 


® Ar SEPTEMBER’S END, those at Air Com- 
mand, Cactus, felt a sort of benumbed satisfac- 
tion that they had come off well in these early 
rounds. Three of the Marine fighter pilots had 
become the country’s leading aces. They were 
Smith with 19 meatballs (tiny Rising Sun flags) 
on his plane, the gaunt Carl with 16, and Galer 
with 13. Medals of Honor were later awarded 
Smith and Galer for their scores and the expert 
audacity with which they led their squadrons. 
Carl twice received the Navy Cross. 

The first over-all tally, kept like all the early 
records, earnestly penciled on dirty sheets of 
scrap paper, showed 171 victories over the en- 
emy air force by Henderson-based planes. VMF 
223, John Smith’s Rainbow squadron, was cred- 
ited with 9314 planes, of which 5014 were twin- 
engined bombers and 41 were Zero fighters 
along with a Kawanishi four-motor flying boat 
and a twin-tailed, double-engined bomber of 
dubious lineage. Galer’s VMF 224, with less 
combat time, had piled up six float planes, nine 
Zeros and 211% Betty bombers. Navy’s Fighting 
Five had accounted for 22 assorted kills and 
the AAF’s 67th Pursuit, four Zeros. 

These airmen in their blue ball caps, shoulder 
holsters, and filthy odd-lot flying gear looked and 
felt much unlike the giant-killers that headlines 
called them. They abided by the legend that 
there were only two types in their midst—the 
old and the bold. Four of them would spiral 
upward to take on forty, and shrug their shoul- 
ders at the odds. But they wouldn’t dogfight a 
Zero. The F4Fs weren’t built for it. In the 
squirrel-cage air battles, the Marine pilots tried 
working together in two-plane sections. (It 
was this system which James Thatch. the navy 
commander, later refined into the formidable 
Thatch Weave.) And when they had to go it 
alone, the fighters used all the stock tricks of 
attack and devised new ones. Generally, they 
bored up or down, through the enemy forma- 
tions, shooting up what they could on fast passes. 
This roller-coaster action gave them little time 
for accuracy, but it was enough, that and the 
lack of armor and self-sealing fuel tanks in the 
torchable Japanese planes. 
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The SBDs and the few Navy TBFs at Cactus 
developed their own slugging tactics as the days 
wore on. They flew their shuttle 
against the Express offshore and a rapidly in- 
creasing number of land targets of opportunity. 
Weather, ship-based flak, the rollicking Zeros, 
and the gad-fly float planes were their biggest 
headaches as the daily sorties in their log-books 
mounted. But like the pernicious mosquitoes of 
Guadalcanal, the bombers never stopped coming. 


missions 


In the regrouping of 22 September, LtCol 
Albert Cooley arrived in advance of his MAG 
14, to take over as bomber commander while 
the fighters were merged under Col Wallace. 

Cooley’s first orders from Geiger were to ex- 
tend the range of his striking force and ham- 
mer at the enemy float-plane base at Rekata 
Bay on Santa Isabel and their installations at 
Gizo Bay. It was a likely plan immediately car- 
ried out, but. as October would prove, a bit 
presumptuous. 

After the Battle of the Ridge, September 
passed rather mildly, in a Guadalcanal sense. 
Not until the 27th did enemy air aggressiveness 
again assert itself. Three waves of bombers and 
Zeros came down that day. The Navy and 
Marine fighters went up too late to keep Hen- 
derson Field from a pounding but shot down 
11 of the retreating planes. 

The Cactus F4F bumblebees had a field day 
on the 28th. Fifty-five bombers and Zeros came 
over. Twenty-four were spared the tedium of 
a return trip north. 


The Days of October 


® Even THE LACONIC, impersonal language of 
the Navy communique issued in Washington 
gave an inkling of the black clouds that were 
massing alarmingly on the horizon of Guadal- 
canal’s defenders: 

No. 141 “On October 1 \ 
Corps dive bombers and torpedo planes attacked 


Navy and Marine 


four Japanese destroyers to the south of the 
New Georgia group . one destroyer was hit 
and damaged and when last seen was dead in 
the water. 

“On October 2 
tacked Guadalcanal with a small group of bomb- 
ers, heavily protected by fighters. Our inter- 
cepting fighters shot down four.” (Both Smith 
and Galer, shot down in this action, returned 


the Japanese again at- 


u. harmed. } 


No. 142-.°On October 3, small groups of 


99 


ad 


Japanese bombers preceded by about 30 Zeros 
attempted to raid U. S. installations on Guadal- 
canal. AA shot down two while nine more of 
the attacking Zeros were shot down by seven 
Navy Wildcat fighters. (Marine pilots of 223 
and 224 got them all. Carl, one; Ken Frazier, 
two; and LtCol Harold “Joe” Bauer shot down 
four Zeros.) 

“During the night of October 3-4, Navy and 
Marine Corps dive bombers attacked an enemy 
cruiser and several destroyers which were en- 
gaged in landing troop reinforcements on Gua- 
At least one hit was scored on the 
cruiser. One of our planes was shot down, but 


daleanal. 


the crew was saved.” (The attack was led by a 
Navy Lt Eldridge who with Comdr Bullet Lou 
Kirn, another Naval SBD skipper, were effec- 
tive bomber leaders. ) 

No. 146—‘During the night of October 5-6, 
Navy and Marine Corps dive bombers and tor- 
pedo planes from Guadalcanal attacked six 
enemy destroyers which had been located by 
our search planes. One destroyer was sunk 
and another damaged. 

“During the evening of October 8, Navy and 
Marine Corps dive bombers and torpedo planes. 
assisted by fighters, attacked an enemy surface 
force northwest of Guadalcanal . . . 
and four destroyers 


one cruiser 
covering landing op- 
erations on northwestern tip of the island. The 
cruiser received one torpedo hit and was fur- 
ther damaged by bombs. 
were shot down 
lost. a 

No. 148—On October 9 


aircraft attacked a Japanese force of two light 


Four enemy planes 
two of our planes were 


Marine Corps 


cruisers and four destroyers in the area north 
of New Georgia Island. A direct hit (by 2dL1 
W. H. Fuller of VMSB-141) damaged one of 
the cruisers and when last seen she was down 
by the bow. The second cruiser was also at- 
tacked and minor damage was reported. Three 
of the enemy seaplanes which attempted to fight 
off our attack were shot down. 

“Navy and Marine 
bombed enemy aircraft installations at Rekata 
Bay and strafed seaplanes on the water. 

“On October 11... four waves of Japanese 
bombers with fighter escort totaling about 35 
bombers and 30 fighters attempted to bomb 
our posiitons at Guadalcanal. Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps fighters intercepted and forced 
the bombers to drop their loads in an open 
field. Eight enemy bombers and four Zero 


Corps search planes 


— 
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fighters were shot down. One U. S. fighter was 
lost.” (It was the biggest raid to date on 
Henderson, but lost its target as the towering 
cloud masses moved in over the field. VMF 223 
and 224 found the raid in the cloud layers 
and shot down I1 flamers. The Airacobras 
picked off one bomber. ) 
No. 149 

tober 12, Navy 
planes and dive bombers left Guadalcanal to 


“during the morning of Oc- 
and Marine Corps torpedo 


locate the retreating enemy ships (survivors of 
the night sea battle off Cape Esperance in which 
the Japanese suffered heavily in their first con- 
tact with the Navy off Guadalcanal since early 
\ugust). At about 10 o'clock, two enemy cruis- 
ers were overtaken south of New Georgia island. 
\ torpedo hit was obtained on one cruiser and 
several bombs exploded nearby it was left 
burning in the water. During the afternoon of 
the 12th, an air group from Guadalcanal at- 
tacked an enemy cruiser and destroyer. A direct 
bomb hit severely damaged and stopped the 
cruiser. A direct hit and several near misses 
set fire to the destroyer she was left in 
a sinking condition.” 

No. 153... “On October 13th . 
afternoon the airfield at Guadalcanal was twice 
bombed by enemy aircraft. Three enemy planes 
were shot down and one U. S. fighter lost.” 
(Twenty-four bombers with 15 Zeros escorting 
came down on the early raid and got in without 


. during the 


warning. Henderson scrambled its fighters, but 
they were unable to reach the bombers’ allti- 
tude on time. Two hours later the same condi- 
tions prevailed when 15 bombers and escort 
Zeros finished their runs before the interception 
was made. The raids buckled and holed the 
steel matting on Henderson, damaged several 
planes and burned out 5,000 gallons of precious 
aviation gas.) 

Ninety minutes past midnight on the morn- 
ing of the 14th, Louie the Louse, a naval spot- 
ting plane, released his flare over the field. 
It cast a garish, unholy glare on the upturned 
faces of the marines huddled in their foxholes. 
Then came hell, unvarnished, as an enemy naval 
armada standing off in Sealark Channel bom- 
barded the airfield and the Lunga Point area 
with uncanny accuracy for nearly two hours. 
Battleships, destroyers 
belched broadside after broadside into the quiv- 
ering earth of Guadalcanal in a Fourth of July 
display that was like the arsenal of the under- 
world exploding. 


cruisers, and many 
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Maj Joseph J. Foss, Medal of Honor holder, 
downed 26 Jap planes over the Solomons. 


Jap bombers took over when their fleet with- 
drew. When the marines rose out of their fox- 
holes at dawn, a barrage of artillery fire opened 
up and they ducked back into the earth. 

That morning Henderson field was found 
to be so badly rubbled it was hardly worth 
saving. Only four of the command’s 39 re- 
maining SBDs could be flown. The five top 
officers of VMSB 141, which had arrived the 
night before, had been killed in the shelling. 
as were more than a score of others. 

However, the F4Fs based on Fighter One, the 
small grass air strip to the east of the main 
field, had suffered comparatively little. 

Geiger surveyed his battered remnants and 
pronounced them in sorry shape to withstand the 
expected invasion. The Japanese at Rabaul, cer- 
tain that Air Command, Guadalcanal, had been 
cut to pieces and even those pieces destroyed, 
sent down two final softening-up raids to pre- 
cede the invasion convoys. At noon, two dozen 
bombers dropped their loads without a loss. One 
hour later, 15 bombers and 19 Zeros passed over 
the field, but this time were intercepted and 
Wildcat pilots shot down nine bombers and 
three Zeros. 

Down the Slot came the two convoys—six 
transports escorted by destroyers and a support 
force of a battleship, three cruisers and four 
destroyers. Feverish effort by the ground crews 
readied the SBDs which made two attacks on 
the transports, sinking one and damaging an- 
other. 
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It was late in the afternoon of 14 October, 
when the weird light of the coming dusk, a 
lumbering twin-motored PBY Catalina eased 
in over the shambles of Henderson Field. The 
darting, blood-shot eyes of the tired gun crews 
watched it barely clear the headless stumps that 
had been coconut trees. The plane spanked the 
end of the runway and then moved on furtively 
as if afraid to lose speed. Downfield, the Cat 
groaned painfully to the touch of a brake and 
hurried off the strip. 

It was the Blue Goose, Geiger’s personal 
plane, back from another ferry run to Espiritu, 
this time with two 2,000 pound torpedoes, one 
slung under each of its long, ungainly wings. 
The pilot was “Mad” Jack Cram, a wiry, eager 
major. 

Before reporting in to the Old Man, he got 
the word on the local havoc from bemous- 
tached Maj Joe Renner, an operations officer. 

At dawn, activity along the front line re- 
mained sporadic, but ten miles up the coast a 
search plane found five enemy transports busily 
unloading troops, and protected by a heavy 
destroyer screen. 


® THe RUNWAY at Henderson was rent and 
torn. There were 19 shell craters in the straight- 
away. Renner did the best he could, marking 
out a weird path for the pilots around the craters 
with flare pots. 

He finally got one started at 0430 by running 
in front of the plane, flagging the pilot to the 
take-off position. The first SBD crashed in the 
middle of the field. 

Renner took the next pilot in his jeep and 
drove him carefully down the runway, pointing 
out each of the bad spots in turn by flashlight. 
Somehow. this SBD got off the deck, but the 
pilot was barely airborne when he found his 
wheels were frozen in place. He tried working 
the dive flaps. They were glued tight. Shell 
fragments had punctured his hydraulic system. 

Quietly, the pilot turned and headed for the 
shadowy transports. He laboriously climbed the 
circle for altitude, then pushed over in his 
dive. The rushing air played queer tricks with 
no flaps and the wheels down. He corrected, 
jinked through the flak barrage from the de- 
stroyers, and jerked the release toggle for a 
direct hit on the first transport. More lone 
SBDs followed, doing what damage they could. 

An enemy photo plane appeared first, to make 
certain of the devastation at Henderson. What 


24 


he saw must have convinced him, for on his 
third pass he came screaming down from 11,000 
feet and flat-hatted across the airfield. Everyone 
within two miles cut loose at him. Even a heavy 
howitzer fired a few hopeful rounds. The plane 
crashed in flames at the edge of the strip. 


At 0700 an umbrella of 30 Zeros took up 
station at 15,000 feet over the landing area. 
Geiger stopped the lone strikes and ordered all 
hands to prepare for a coordinated attack with 
all that was left. 

Maj Cram who had been arguing for an 
attack in his PBY was given permission to make 
a torpedo run on the transports under cover 
of the SBD mission. 

Renner did his coordination by jeep. The 
communications system had been obliterated the 
night before. Cram rode with him. 

The Army fighter squadron promised to have 
four planes ready to fly. Maj Duke Davis’ 
squadron would furnish the balance of the 
fighter cover. (Davis’ VMF 121 had arrived 
several days before.) Col Al Cooley said he 
could have twelve SBDs ready at 1010. 

That a PBY had never before made a day- 
light torpedo attack, nor that he had no co-pilot 
didn’t faze Cram. Neither did the fact that he 
knew little or nothing about using torpedoes. 
Before Renner dropped him off, he learned how 
to use them in a five-minute instruction course 
from a fighter pilot whose brother was a tor- 
pedo bomber pilot. 

The Goose was first off. Cram 
into the air, climbing toward the rendezvous 
area of the eight fighters and 12 SBDs two 
miles east of Henderson and away from the 
Zeros. Behind him Duke Davis’ Wildcats were 
airborne and the last of the SBDs was clawing 
for altitude. They had all taken off through an 
artillery barrage raking the field. 

While they watched, the 30 Zeros on station 
were relieved by 30 more. The Japanese pilots 
seemed to watch increduolously this strange pa- 
rade from Henderson, but they stayed on sta- 
tion over the convoy. 

Then to the west at 9,000 feet, the lurking 
SBDs exploded into action. The lead plane 
rolled over on its back, wings gleaming dull in 
the sunlight. As it whipped down on the trans- 
ports, the mud-brown Zeros peeled off for the 
kill. 

In the PBY, Cram hunched forward 
then shoved the yoke to the firewall. 


nursed it 
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Four Jap transports, the remainder of a large naval task force headed for Guadal, 
burn on the beach at Tassafaronga, 8 miles west of the American positions. 


The surprised Cat went over on its nose in an 
almost vertical dive towards the first transport, 
a mile away. Never built to go over 160, the 
Blue Goose hit 270 miles an hour indicated in 
the dive. 

Afraid of what would happen, Cram hauled 
slowly back on the yoke. The Cat held to- 
gether. He leveled out at 1,000 feet and went 
whistling past the first DD before they spotted 
him. Dead ahead, the Japs were living and 
dying like frantic ants as the bombs from the 
SBDs gutted their ships. 

The Cat screamed past the first and second 
transports at 75 feet. Flak from the destroyers 
flailed the plane like a steel whip. At point- 
blank range, Cram lined upon the third trans- 
port, sighting off his bow. Holding the yoke 
steady with his left hand, he jerked the release 
toggle so viciously he almost tore it out of the 
instrument panel. 

The first torpedo splatted in the water and 
bored into the hull of the transport. A second 


later he yanked the toggle and the second tor- 
pedo porpoised, then followed the first one into 
the side of the ship. Just as he pulled out of 
the run, flak from one of the destroyers sheared 
off the PBY’s navigation hatch. 

Five Zeros broke off from the dogfight and 
went after the flying boat. Cram started to pull 
up, saw the Zeros and stood the PBY on its 
left wing tip in a turn that headed him back 
to Henderson. As he passed his target trans- 
port, it was settling in the water. 

The Zeros played tail chase, making pass 
after pass, in their eagerness to smash down 
the waddling Goose. The Zeros ventilated the 
plane conscientiously during the 12 miles back 
to the air field. The Blue Goose barrelled in 
over the tree stumps at the end of Henderson 
moving too fast to land and with one Zero 
still on its tail. It went on to Fighter One. 

Lt Roger Haberman was bringing his smok- 
ing F4F into the landing circle with his wheels 

Continued on page 54 
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Greyclad 
arines 


® THE war oF 1861-65 HAD NO LARGE-SCALE 
amphibious compaigns but it is well known that 
the Marine Corps performed its usual seagoing 
and naval station functions. Though under- 
strength and with most of its field officers over- 
age, it also participated in Army campaigns on 
Seldom mentioned, however, is the 
States Marine 


occasion. 
existence of the Confederate 
Corps which overcame numerous obstacles to 
supply marines for the Confederate Navy. The 
CSMC was short on almost everything, even 


second lieutenants and 





and conditions of service increasingly difficult 
as the war went on and the Union blockade 
tightened on the South. 

The top officers of the Confederate Marines 
whose names appear in official records were not 
from the U. S. Marine 





field musics. Its officers’ 


commissions. weren't 


By Capt Lewis Meyers 


Corps. The Colonel Com- 
mandant of the CSMC 








printed until the last year 
of the war. But from the first the marines of 
Dixie had more than their share of discipline 
and efficiency and they held their reputation 
.o the end of the war. 

When hostilities began in the spring of “61, 
The U. S. 
its junior officers to the South. Only one field 
officer—the Adjutant and Inspector, Maj Henry 
B. Tyler 
half the captains and most of the senior lieu- 
Included 


Marine Corps lost more than half 


turned in a letter of resignation but 


tenants joined the Southern forces. 
were several who had been brevetted for out- 
standing service in the Mexican War: among 
the southbound second lieutenants was Henry 
B. Tyler, Jr., who had six years in the Corps in 
which his father, the A&I, had served 38 years. 

Lincoln’s inauguration ended the acceptance 
of resignations. Thereafter, officers who sub- 
mitted letters were dismissed and about 15 left 
the Corps by this means. Few enlisted marines 
seem to have deserted or been discharged to fol- 
low the Stars and Bars. 

There is no accurate record of how many of 
these officers joined the Confederate Marine 
Corps, rather than enter the greyclad Army or 
Navy. It seems likely that most of them stayed 
in the amphibious branch of the service. It is 
certain that those who did found promotion slow 
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throughout the war was 
Lloyd J. Beall; the Paymaster was Maj Richard 
T. Allison. 

In the second summer of the war the Colonel 
Commandant, from his Richmond headquarters 
wrote a summary of his problems for Stephen 
R. Mallory, the Confederate Secretary of the 
Navy: “The act of Congress, approved May 20, 
1861, provides for the reorganization of the 
Marine Corps, allowing to the 10 companies 
composing the Corps, 40 sergeants, 40 corporals, 
10 drummers, 10 fifers, and 2 musicians, as- 
similating the companies to the infantry or- 
ganization. 

“Having found by experience that the peculiar 
service of marines requires a larger proportion 
of non-commissioned officers and musicians than 
the land service, from the fact that the Corps 
is liable to be divided up into small detachments 
as guards on board of ships and at naval sta- 
tions, and that these guards are not complete 
without one or two non-commissioned officers 
and a musician to each, | have the honor to 
present for your recommendation to Congress 
the following amendment to the act above cited: 

“*That the act of Congress approved May 20, 
1861, be so amended as to allow the Corps of 
Marines 60 sergeants, 60 corporals, 20 drum- 
mers, 20 fifers, and 2 principal musicians, the 
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Lacking even printed officers’ commissions, the Confederate States Marine Corps 


was a haphazard organization. Upon the outbreak of war, more than one-half 
of the USMC’s junior officers turned southward to join the ill-fated Confederacy 


principal musicians each to receive the pay of 
a sergeant-major. The word ‘principal’ is in- 
troduced before musicians, as it is evidently an 
omission in the original draft of the bill and as 
without it the phraseology is wanting in sense.’ 

“In connection with the foregoing proposi- 
tion I would remark that in the U. S. service, 80 
sergeants, 80 corporals, and 60 drummers are 
allowed to 1,000 marines. 

“Since the passage of the conscription act 
great difficulty has been experienced in obtain- 
ing recruits for the Marine Corps. The provi- 
sions of this act subject all white men, residents 
of the Confederate States, between the ages of 

8 and 35, to enrollment for service in the 
\rmy. 

“This difficulty would be in a measure obvi- 
ated if the 13th section of the conscription act 
were made to read as follows: 

**That all persons subject to enrollment who 
are not now in the service under the provisions 
of this act shall be permitted, previous to such 
enrollment, to volunteer in companies now in 
service, or to enlist in the Navy or Marine Corps 
of the Confederate States.’ ” 

Secretary Mallory in forwarding (approved) 
Col Beall’s recommendations also declared in 
his own report to Congress: “The provisions of 
the act of Congress, approved April 16, 1862, 
entitled “An act to further provide for the public 
defense,’ have defeated attempts to recruit for 
this Corps. Its present condition and organiza- 
tion and the skill and character of its officers 
give assurance that if full it would be the best- 
disciplined and one of the most efficient regi- 
ments in the service, and I recommend such 
legislation as will remove the difficulties in the 
way of recruiting for it.” 


#® THe ConreDERATE CONGRESS passed a law 
in October 1862 giving a man the right to enlist 
before being assigned to a company. It proved 
of little help to the Navy, even with recruiting 
oficers right in the conscript camps. The Sec- 
Nav reported the flow of recruits barely suffi- 
cient to meet the three-fold drain of death, dis- 


charge, and desertion; in 1864 the Navy num- 
bered only 3,674 enlisted. ‘The law of February 
17, 1864 conscripted all white residents between 
the ages of 17 and 50 for the Army. 


@® Recruits seem to have been plentiful when 
the shooting first began but they were quickly 
drawn into a variety of services. Secretary 
Mallory reported on his Marine Corps in April 
1861: “Recruiting stations have been established 
at Montgomery and New Orleans; but as en- 
listments in the services of the States of Ala- 
bama and Louisiana and in that of the Confed- 
erate States are being made, the whole number 
of marines authorized by law has not yet been 
obtained. One company of 100 men is now in 
charge of a heavy battery in front of Fort 
Pickens and is being actively drilled in the use 
of great guns and small arms. 

“T suggest that another second lieutenant be 
added to each of the six companies of this 
Corps. The companies consist of 100 men each. 
and they must be more frequently called upon 
to act in small detachments than the companies 
of any other arm of the military service.” 

A year after that, the Confederate Congress 
passed the Act of April 10, 1862 entitled “An 
act to encourage enlistment in the Corps of 
Marines.” It provided that “every able-bodied 
man who may enlist and be received into the 
Marine Corps shall be entitled to a bounty of 
$50.” Its first section stipulated that “enlist- 
ment shall be for the term of the existing war. 
or for the period of three years, as the recruit 
may elect at the time of enlistment.” 

Six months later the act of Congress of Octo- 
ber 2, 1862 provided in its first section that 
“from and after the passage of this act any 
person subject to enrollment for military service 
under the acts of Congress providing for the 
public defense, shall be permitted to enlist in 
the Marine Corps at any time prior to being 
mustered into the Army of the Confederate 
States.”” Conscripts could enlist in either Corps 
or Army “for three years unless the war shall 
have been sooner ended.” 
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And in a final attempt to unwind the con- 
script-recruit tangle, Attorney General I. H. 
Watts, in answer to a request from Maj Allison, 
CSMC Paymaster, declared in December 1862 
that volunteer marines would get the 50 dollar 
bounty but conscripts who transferred to the 
Corps would not receive the payment. 

One factor which undoubtedly contributed 
to the lack of recruits was a discrimination in 
pay between the Corps and the Army. As late 
at 1864 Col Beall was writing to the SecNav: 
“The monthly pay of the non-commissioned ofh- 
cers, musicians, and privates of the Marine 
Corps being $3 less than that of.the Infantry of 
the Army. I beg leave to recommend that Con- 
gress may be asked to increase the rate of pay 
of marines to that allowed to Infantry.” 

The year before, in November 1863, the Colo- 
nel Commandant was pleading for his men again 
in his report: “Doubts having been expressed 
by the Acting Quartermaster General of the 
Army as to the right of marines to the benefit 
of the act of Congress approved February 7, 
1863, granting to enlisted men transportation 
to their homes and back when on furlough, | 
beg leave to bring the subject to your notice 
with the view of having non-commissioned ofh- 
cers and privates of the Corps embraced within 
the provisions of that act.” 

In this same report Col Beall stated: “The 
condition of the Corps as regards clothing and 
subsistence is better than could be expected at 
a time of so great scarcity. For this it is in- 
debted in a measure to the courtesy of several 
departments of the Army.” 


® INFLATION, CAUSED by the drain of war 
and the binding blockade of the Union Navy, 
affected everyone in the South. Its impact on 
a $15-a-month private, $2l-a-month sergeant, or 
an $80-a-month second lieutenant in the Con- 
federate Marines is easy to imagine. A captain 
received a total of $143.50 a month, while the 
Colonel Commandant himself rated only $195 
monthly plus allowances of $78, including for- 
age for three horses. 

At this time Maj Allison, the Paymaster, sub- 
mitted a six-month budget requesting $400,375 
“for the support of the Marine Corps.” The 
Quartermaster Department needed most of this, 
its requirements totaling $317,075. Provisions 
for 450 men at $2.50 per day accounted for 
$202,500; a clothing allowance of $148.50 a 
man plus $16.20 each for watch coats took 
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$06,825 more. Other QM items included $10,- 
000 for transportation and recruiting. A total 
of $9,000 went for contingencies, including such 
familiar items as courtsmartial, rent, printing, 
postage, apprehension of deserters, office furni- 
ture, strawbed sacks, tools, brooms, and burial. 
The 16 horses of the Corps ate $3,000 worth of 
forage every six months, and the fires of officers 
and men burned 1,000 cords of wood at a cost 
of $15,000. 

For this expenditure the Confederate Govern 
ment received the following services, as shown 
in a report by Col Beall during the same six- 
month period: “The Marines are on duty at 
Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, Richmond, and 
at Drewry’s Bluff, on the James River. There 
is also a marine guard at sea on the CSS Ala- 
bama. The discipline and efficiency of the Corps 
are such as to reflect much credit upon the 
captains and subordinate officers. In this con- 
nection, I beg leave to enclose herewith a copy 
of a letter addressed to me by Colonel J. Taylor 
Wood, who commanded the expedition which 
boarded and captured the U. S. armed steamer 
Underwriter off New Berne, N. C. under the fire 
of the enemy’s shore batteries. Captain Wilson 
therein referred to commanded a detachment of 
Marines, and in boarding the Underwriter had 
| man killed and 3 wounded.”* 

John Taylor Wood was a commander in the 
C.S. Navy, not a colonel as Col Beall writes. 
The 25 marines involved were commanded by 
Thomas S. Wilson, who had been a second lieu- 
tenant in the USMC for four years until dis- 
missed in the summer of 1861 when he at- 
tempted to resign to join the South. In his ofh- 
cial report Comdr Wood stated: “Captain Wil- 
son, with 25 marines, rendered most valuable 
services.” In his letter to Col Beall the Navy 
officer wrote: “It gives me pleasure to report 
to you the fine bearing and soldierly conduct of 
Captain Wilson and his men whilst absent on 
special duty. Though their duties were more 
arduous than those of the others, they were al- 
ways prompt and ready for the performance of 
all they were called upon to do. As a body 
they would be a credit to any organization, and 
I will be glad to be associated with them on 
duty at any time.” 

One of the last reports of the Colonel Com- 
mandant was dated October 30, 1864: “I have 
the honor to submit herewith a return of the 


*The Underwriter expedition, with total casualties of 5 
killed, 4 missing, and 15 wounded, was described in the 
December 1946 GAZETTE 
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Marine Corps, showing its strength and dis- 
position on the 30th ultimo. By this return it 
will be seen that the aggregate strength of the 
Corps amounts to 539. Of this number, 2 cap- 
tains, 3 lieutenants, and 62 enlisted men are 
prisoners of war in the hands of the enemy. 


“Not included in this return are 32 recruits 
received at the naval station, Charleston, from 
the conscript camp near Raleigh, N. C. 

“The Marine Corps is distributed at the fol- 
lowing naval stations: Mobile, Savannah, 
Charleston, Wilmington, and on Drewry’s Bluff; 
also on board of the three ironclad steamers in 
the James River, and as guards at the Rich- 
mond Navy Yards. Marine guards have been 
assigned to the armed steamers Tallahassee and 
Chickamauga, destined to operate against the 
enemy's commerce at sea. 

“Since my last report the marines have been 
under the enemy’s fire at Drewry’s Bluff and on 
the James River: also in the naval and land en- 
vagements near Mobile on the 5th and 6th of 
\ugust last. A marine guard under Lt. Cren- 
shaw was attached to the Confederate steamship 
lallahassee during the late cruise, when much 
damage was inflicted upon the enemy’s shipping 
at sea. 

“Upon all occasions when the marines have 
been called upon for active service they have 
displayed the promptness and efficiency of well- 
disciplined soldiers.” 


® THe Drewry’s Briurr detail, on duty 
throughout most of the war, was described by 
Secretary Mallory in 1863: “The naval command 
at Drewry’s Bluff, composed of seamen and ma- 
rines, is in a high state of efficiency; and the 
river obstructions are believed to be sufficient 
in connection with submarine 
batteries to prevent the passage of the enemy's 
An active force is employed in sub- 


the shore and 


ships. 
marine batteries and torpedoes.” 

It was this detachment on the Bluff that 
prompted one of Col Beall’s first requisitions 
in 1862: “The bleak and exposed condition of 
Drewry’s Bluff makes it necessary, in order to 
preserve the efficiency of the marines stationed 
at that point, that they should be protected from 
the inclemency of the weather during the ap- 
proaching winter by temporary buildings. Be- 
sides contributing greatly to the health (and) 
comfort of the men, placing them under such 
shelter would render them more contented with 
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their condition and thereby have a tendency to 
prevent desertion. 

“The estimated cost of putting up the build- 
ings required is $15,000, for which sum an ap- 
propriation by Congress is needed. 

“The principal item of expense in the esti- 
mate is lumber, which would be useful for 
public purposes should the buildings not be re- 
quired beyond the winter.” 

There is no record that the marines ever got 
the buildings but they remained on the Bluff till 
the fall of Richmond. So the story of the CSMC, 
as revealed in surviving records, is much the 
same as the hjstory of Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia. On a much smaller scale than the 
famed infantry, the Confederate marines, lack- 
ing almost everything but spirit and discipline. 
met every demand them. The Marine 
Corps never rose much above half of its original 
authorized strength of a thousand men but it 
always furnished the necessary guards for ships 
and stations. It even maintained a boot camp 
“men and 


upon 


where, Secretary Mallory reported, 
officers are all instructed. and excellent disci- 
pline is preserved.” 

A trivial but typical aspect of the Confederate 
supply problem as it affected the Marine Corps 
is revealed in the correspondence between Secre- 
tary Mallory and Comdr James D. Bullock, 
CSN. The Navy officer was in Liverpool and 
Paris during most of the war trying to buy or 
build a Confederate Navy which could break 
the blockade. In July 1862 the SecNav sent 
Comdr Bullock an order for 2.000 parchment 
commissions for, the Navy “to be sent by differ- 
ent vessels. not more than 200 at a time. Five 
hundred copies of the first-named commissions 
must be altered thus, by striking out the word 
‘Navy’ and inserting ‘Marine Corps’.” 

Month after month as the war dragged on, 
Secretary Mallory asks about those commissions 
His letters 
are mainly concerned with items such as £2,000,- 
000 for 20 ironclad rams or the building of some 


in his correspondence with Bullock. 


clipper corvettes. The order for commissions is 
repeated and sample copies are sent to England, 
but when Bullock ships them to America they 
are intercepted by the blockade. Finally in 
November 1864 Mallory writes to Bullock: 
“The stationery and Oul 
have been received, and you have my thanks. 
The former was much wanted.” 

By that time, commissions were the least of 
the needs of the CSMC. US # MC 


commissions per 
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The Development of 
Amphibious 


Tactics 


_— 


In the U. S. Navy 


By Gen Holland M. Smith (Ret'd) 


® THE CRITICAL PERIOD IN THE NAVY’S WAR- 
time application of amphibious tactics came 
in the last four months of 1943. In that brief 
time, we tempered the weapon that had been 
designed in peacetime and forged in our first 
vear of landings. 

Organization, equipment, and tactics were 
put to the ultimate test in opposed landings and 
found adequate. Moreover, for the first time 
there was a view in the sharpest focus of the 
tactical deficiencies that had escaped notice in 
the easier landings of the first year. 

The amphibious lessons learned in the au- 
tumn of 1943 were the most important of the 
entire war. From such engagements as Salerno 
and Tarawa came improved control—tactical 
and logistical improved support—air and naval 
shore bombardment—-and improved coordina- 
tion between all participating elements. We 
learned, too, which items of equipment were best 
suited for landing operations, which could be 
improved, and what new items were needed to 
help us get on the beach, stay there, and destroy 
the enemy. 

The outstandingly successful attack against 
Kwajalein only 70 days after Tarawa, for ex- 
ample, was completed in short order and with 
a minimum of casualties as a direct result of 
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the lessons learned in the preceding operation. 
The European, Southwest Pacific, and South 
Pacific Campaigns were continued during the 
period, and an offensive in force was launched 
in the Central Pacific Area. 


Salerno 

® THE FIRST LARGE SCALE allied invasion of 
the European mainland was launched against 
beaches across the strait of Messina from Sicily 
at 0430 on 3 September 1943 and in the Gulf 
of Salerno 40 miles south of Naples at 0330 on 
the morning of 9 September. The Sicilian cam- 
paign, successfully terminated on 17 August. 
had provided Gen Eisenhower with the necessary 
bridge to Italy proper. The strategic aerial and 
naval bombardment of the Italian peninsula was 
well underway before the capture of Sicily had 
been completed. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff meeting at 
Quebec in August had directed the Allied com- 
mander in chief to occupy Sardinia and Cor- 
sica and to invade Italy in order to obtain air- 
fields in the home area and force Italy out of 
the war. At that time plans were already being 
worked out for the cross-channel invasion of 
Western Europe. The assembling, organization. 
equipping, and training of troops for that mis- 
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Part X: Sicily secured, Gen Eisenhower now had a bridge to Italy. He launched a 
two-pronged attack; the Fifth hitting Salerno and the British Eighth crossing 
Messina Strait. The Allies found heavy German resistance 40 miles south of Naples 


sion in the United Kingdom seriously reduced 
the forces available in the Mediterranean for 
the invasion of Italy. Operations there were 
from the outset relegated to a position of sec- 
ondary importance. In the two years of difficult 
campaigning that followed the Salerno landing, 
the forces involved—the Fifteenth Army Group, 
consisting of the U. S. Fifth and British Eighth 
Armies, had to perform their mission with the 
means at hand in order not to dissipate the 
strength required for the Normandy invasion 
and the drive across the Rhine. The decision to 
invade Southern France, as a diversion for and 
in support of the Normandy attack, also was 
reached at Quebec and made the Italian landings 
all the more important. 

Political unity in Italy had rapidly deteri- 
orated after the fall of Mussolini in July and 
with the loss of Sicily in August, Gen Eisen- 
hower had taken advantage of the situation to 
force the unconditional surrender of Italy and 
to utilize that surrender to his own best military 
advantage. The armistice was signed at Syra- 
cuse in Sicily on 3 September but was not an- 
nounced until 8 September when our invasion 
armada lay poised off the Salerno beaches. It 
was hoped that the delayed announcement of 
the Italian surrender would prevent the Germans 
from regrouping their forces in Italy and replac- 
ing Italian units with German ones to oppose 


our landing. 


@ THE STRATEGIC PURPOSE of the attack was to 
capitalize on the loss of Italian resistance to 
contain German divisions which might otherwise 
be employed on the Russian front, to gain air 
from which the Balkans and Southern 
Germany could be subjected to bombardment, 
and to complete Allied control of the Mediter- 
now a necessary condition for the in- 


bases 


ranean 
vasion of Southern France. 

The bombing of Southern Italy had been in- 
tensified after 17 August 
the landings and attacks were directed by the 
Northwest African Air Force against airfields 
and communications of Rome, in the 
Naples area, at the important airbase at Foggia 
in the center of Southern Italy, and throughout 


in preparation for 


north 


the toe of the peninsula. 


At the end of the month, allied battleships, 
cruisers, and destroyers joined in the bombard- 
ment by firing at Italian targets on the strait of 
Messina across from Sicily. 

The high command organization for the Ital- 
ian landings was substantially the same as the 
one employed at Sicily. Gen Eisenhower's 
ground forces deputy, Gen Sir Harold R. L. G. 
Alexander, commanded the Fifteenth Army 
Group. Air Chief Marshall Sir Arthur Tedder 
commanded Allied Air Forces and Admiral of 
the Fleet. Sir Andrew Cunningham commanded 
Allied Naval Forces. 


® IT was ESTIMATED that the Germans had 
approximately 300,000 
troops in all—in position to oppose the landings, 
of which two were near Rome, three near Naples, 
and three in the South. 

Plans called for landing the British Eighth 
Army under Gen Sir Bernard L. Montgomery in 
a two mile shore-to-shore operation across the 
Strait of Messina on 
Italy between Villa San Giovani and Reggio di 
Calabria on 3 September. LtGen Mark W. 
Clark’s Fifth Allied Army was to land five days 
later at Salerno to the north, push four divisions 
across the peninsula to the Adriatic coast and 
subsequently destroy the German forces con- 


eight divisions-—some 


beaches on the toe of 


tained between the two allied armies. 

Heavy naval gunfire and aerial bombardment 
preceded the Eighth Army’s landing. An allied 
force of battleships, cruisers, and destroyers had 
begun shelling the Italian positions on 31 
August and especially heavy air attacks began 
on 1 September. Commando units had _ recon- 
noitered the Italian shore a week before the 
landings. A heavy artillery preparation was 
fired from the Sicilian shore, and landing craft 
carrying the British and Canadian forces, es- 
corted by cruisers, destroyers, and gunboats, 
moved across the strait on a moonless night. 

The landing force landed according to plan 
at 0430 on 3 September. Little opposition was 
encountered; a beachhead was quickly estab- 
lished. The Eighth Army moved north through 
Calabria. By 6 September the beachhead was 
70 miles long and 10 miles deep, the advance 
continuing against weak resistance. 
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In the Naples area there was a choice of two 
landing places for the Fifth Army. Both were 
long distances from fighter air bases in Sicily 
(200 miles). Land-based air support conse- 
quently would be achieved only with difficulty 
until fields were captured or constructed in the 
beachhead. This was also one of the chief fac- 
tors that prevented a landing further north 
nearer Rome. 

One choice was to land north of Naples at 
the mouth of the Volturno River, the other to 
land south in the Gulf of Salerno. In spite of 
the flat terrain between the Volturno and Naples, 
Salerno was chosen. The controlling factor was 
the more favorable hydrographic conditions. 
The 26 miles of smooth, sloping beach between 
Sorrento and \gropoli, the shortness of the 
beaches permitting easier beach exits, the lack 
of surf and the steep offshore gradient that per- 
mitted ships to come in close to the shore all 
added up to better landing conditions. 

However. the two factors that made the Saler- 
no landing as difficult as it was were the terrain 
inland from the beaches and the fact that the 
beaches and the hills and mountains command- 
ing the coastal plain had been occupied by the 
Germans for two weeks and were bitterly and 
skillfully defended. 

# A WALL OF mountains with their satellite 
foothills rise sheer from the coastal plain to 
heights of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet and runs from 
the Sorrento Peninsula in the north in an are 
around to the Agropoli end of the gulf in the 
south. Mount Soprano, the highest point of the 
wall overlooked the beaches where U. S. troops 
landed. 
two highways and two railroads run north and 


Two rivers cut across the plain and 


south along it. 

Gen Clark’s Fifth ' 
corps and army troops. The British 10 Corps. 
commanded by LtGen Sir Richard L. McCreery. 
included the 46 Division under MajGen J. L. I. 
Hawkesworth, the 56 Division under MajGen 
G. W. R. Templer. the 7 Armoured Division 
under MajGen G. W. E. J. Erskine, the 23 Ar- 
moured Brigade under Brigadier R. H. B. Ark- 
wright, and a task force consisting of the ist. 
3d, and 4th U. S. Ranger battalions and the 2 
and 41 British Commandos under LtCol W. O. 
Darby. 

The U. S. VI Corps, commanded initially by 
MajGen E. J. Dawley, who was relieved by 


MajGen J. P. Lucas on D plus 11, included the 
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Army consisted of two 


36th Infantry Division under MajGen F. L. 
Walker, the 45th Infantry Division under Maj- 
Gen T. H. Middleton, the 3d Infantry Division 
under MajGen L. K. Truscott and the 34th In- 
fantry Division under MajGen C. W. Ryder. 
The U. S. 82d Airborne Division, commanded by 
MajGen M. B. Ridgeway. was under direct con- 
trol of the Fifth Army. 


® Tue Western Naval Task Force, with the 
mission of transporting, escorting, and establish- 
ing the Fifth Army ashore at Salerno and sup- 
porting it, was commanded by ViceAdm H. K. 
Hewitt in the Ancon. His force included over 
450 ships for the H Hour landings and more 
than 50 in follow up shipping. The Northern 
Attack Force transporting the British 10 Corps 
was commanded by Commo C. N. Oliver, RN. 
in HMS Hilary. Although senior to the British 
commodore. RearAdm R. L. Conolly, USN. 
commanded a subordinate task group of the 
Northern Attack Force. The Southern Attack 
Force (the Eighth Amphibious Force) trans- 
S. VI Corps was commanded by 
RearAdm J. L. Hall, Jr, USN, in the assault 
transport Samuel Chase. Adm Hewitt’s force 
included the British battleships Warsprite and 
Valiant, the U. S. light cruisers Boise, Philadel- 
phia, and Savannah and a score of destroyers 
for gunfire support. 


porting the U. 


Each attack force was organized with a land- 
ing force, a transport group. a landing craft 
group, a beach battalion, a support group. a 
control group. a sweeper group, a salvage group, 
and a beach identification group. The Sou- 
thern Attack Force, for example. contained 9 
APAs and APs (assault transports), 3 British 
LSTs (landing ships infantry). 1 British LCS 
(landing craft support), 4 AKAs (assault cargo 
vessels), 1 British LSG (landing ship gun), 3 
British LSTs (landing ships tank), 27 LSTs 
(landing ships tank), 36 LCIs (large landing 
craft infantry). 3 light cruisers, 3 old destroyers. 
| British monitor (mounting 15-inch guns), 13 
destroyers. 1 British tank ship, 9 mine layers. 
12 minesweepers, 1 British submarine, and 15 
smaller vessels. 

The beach along the Salerno Gulf is divided 
approximately in half by the Sele River, which 
was designated the Corps boundary. The 10 
Corps assigned the main effort, was to land two 
divisions abreast--the 46 and the 45, with the 
56 on the right—on beaches north of that river. 
The British Corps upon landing was to capture 
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the town of Salerno at the northern end of the 
eulf, the important Monte Corvino airfield, the 
railroad and road center of Battipaglia and Pont 
Sele, a bridge, and then advance on Naples. 


# THe SORRENTO PENINSULA, at the extreme 
left flank of the Fifth Army and 10 Corps, was to 
be captured by the three ranger and two com. 
mando battalions under LtCol Darby. The 
rangers were to land at Vietri sul Mare and 
enter the town of Salerno. 

The U. S. VI corps was to land the 36th Divi- 
sion south of the Sele River at beaches in the 
vicinity of Paestum, capture the tactically im- 
portant foothills and passes overlooking the nar- 
row landing beaches and plain and thus secure 
the Army’s right flank. The U. S. Corps then 
was to pivot north abreast and on the right of 
the 10 Corps through the mountains to the 
Naples plain. Two regimental combat teams. 
one from the 45th Infantry Division and one 
from the 82d Airborne, were to be maintained 
in floating reserve for VI Corps. 

A ten mile gap was to exist between the two 
corps on landing but was to be closed by 10 
Corps advanced inland to join forces at the 
Pont Sele bridge. 

The remaining elements of the 45th Infantry 
and 82d Airborne Divisions as well as the 34th 
and 3d_ Infantry field artillery 
brigade, an armored division, a tank brigade 


Divisions, a 


and other supporting troops were to follow up 
the Fifth Army’s assault troops. 

A diversionary force embarked in a special 
naval task unit under the command of Capt 
C. L. Andrews Jr., USN, was to carry out a 
demonstration at the mouth of the Volturno 
River north of Naples. One aircraft carrier and 
four auxiliary carriers were available in the 
Western Naval Task Force to support the land- 
ings. 

The British 1 Airborne Division was to land 
from the sea at Taranto on the heel of the Ital- 
ian peninsula simultaneously with the Salerno 
landing and join forces with the British Eighth 
(Army in its advance north. 

The Fifth Army was mounted in North Afri- 
ca, where the Allied planning headquarters was 
located, and at Sicily. Training including divi- 
sional landing exercises was conducted at both 
places. The untried U. S. 36th Infantry Division 
held a dry run on beaches in North Africa. The 
U. S. 34th Division acting as enemy opposed 
the 36th in that exercise. The British 10 Corps 


































Despite a lack of support from naval guns, 
Americans and British go ashore at Salerno. 


did its final training in Tunisia and Tripoli. 
The U. S. 45th Infantry Division, with the 
Sicily landing behind it, did its training on that 
newly won island. 

The invasion force moved to the objective 
area in three major convoys. The U. S. assault 
forces left Oran on the evening of 5 September 
The British forces sailed from Bizerte the fol- 
lowing day. 

So critical was shipping that all U. S. loading 
plans for reserve elements and follow-up supply 
were made on a tentative basis until the last 
minute. Vehicles and equipment for the landing 
force had to be kept at a bare minimum. The 
resulting lack of armor ashore in the first five 
critical days of the landing was keenly felt. As 
it turned out, additional landing ships and 
craft could have provided reinforcements when 
they were most needed. 

The movement to the objective by the U. S. 
convoy from Oran was without incident. But 
the British force from Bizerte was spotted and 
attacked twice by enemy aircraft which sunk 


one | by 
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At 1830 on 8 September, D minus 1, as the 
Allied force approached the Gulf of Salerno, 
Gen Eisenhower’s announcement of the Italian 
The Allied 


were soon to learn that they were the only ones 


surrender was broadcast. troops 
surprised. The Germans had anticipated it for 


days and knowing of it for 30 hours had 


manned all coast defenses at Salerno, alerted 
for an attack. 

The approach to the designated transport 
areas began 12 minutes later and went smoothly. 
The moon set just before 0100. The sky was 
dark, the weather clear, and the sea smooth, 
as H Hour—0330—approached. 
® IN ATTACKs on enemy air fields during the 
three weeks before D Day Allied planes had 
destroyed 248 planes on the ground and dam- 
aged 93 enemy aircraft. But for what Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox at the time called 
“the most hotly contested landing ever made,” 
there was no preliminary air or naval gun 
bombardment of the beaches or landing areas. 

The troops in the first waves began to debark 
into LCVPs and LCMs shortly after midnight. 
The two assault regimental combat teams of 
the 36th Infantry 
waves, directed to advance 2500 yards inland 


Division were in the first six 


on landing before reorganizing. The VI Corps 
landing beaches were two miles in length and 
the initial corps beachhead was to comprise 
The 


land on 


reserve combat 
flank. 


were 


about 100 square miles. 
team was either 
DUKWs (215 ton amphibious trucks) 
loaded with light field artillery and antitank 


rounds of am- 


ready to 


guns. One 105mm howitzer, 21 


munition, and 7 men could be loaded in one 
DUKW. Others were loaded only with artil- 
lery ammunition and were rigged with A frames 
for unloading cargoes ashore. Tanks, heavy 
guns, anti-aircraft artillery, supplies, and am- 
munition were scheduled to be landed by shuttle 
trips of landing craft after the assault waves 
had been landed. 

@ THe First troops of the Fifth 


land were the ranger battalions and the com- 


Army to 


mandos of the 10 Corps. They landed on the 
Sorrento Peninsula at the left, north flank of the 
landing force at 0310 without opposition. By 
0900 the rangers were in the hills commanding 
the passes north to the Naples plain, and the 
commandos, overcoming resistance near Vietri 
sul Mare, were entering the town of Salerno. 
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In the VI Corps zone landing craft ap- 
proached the line of departure in the wake of 
mine sweepers. In spite of extensive sweeping 
operations, floating mines impeded the ship to 
shore movement, forced transports to remain 
far off shore for 12 hours, prevented the gunfire 
support ships from getting on station in time, 
and slowed up the runs of the landing craft into 
the beach. PCs acted and 
lead the waves into the beach. Smoke was used 
to cover the approach. 


as control vessels 


® Tune First wave of the VI Corps hit the 
beach on schedule at 0330. No sooner did the 
lead boat of the first wave scrape the bottom than 
the enemy sent up flares and opened fire. The 
German defense of the beaches consisted of auto- 
matic weapons, mortars, field artillery, anti-air- 
craft artillery fired horizontally, a 132mm rail- 
road gun, roving platoons of tanks, and snipers. 
The beaches had been heavily mined with Teller 
mines placed from 10 to 15 yards in from the 
water back for 100 yards in depth. Barbed 
wire obstacles were covered by enfilade fire 


from automatic weapons. Enemy 88mm _ guns 
fired from position 400 yards behind the 


beaches. 

As a result, the second and third waves, follow- 
ing at eight minute intervals, ran into trouble. In 
the first 20 minutes several landing craft had 
been hit by enemy fire. Some troops were 


landed on the beaches, and wave on 
the flank was forced to withdraw later and re- 
land closer to the unit on its left. Reserve bat- 
talions were 50 minutes late coming in. In the 


confusion control was almost impossible. Iso- 


wrong 


lated groups of men pushed inland off the 
beaches. By 0345 regimental weapons were 
landed to help the hard-pressed infantrymen. 
The only other support available was from land- 
ing ships and craft that fired their automatic 
weapons against shore targets and from rocket 
craft. No naval gunfire of 5-inch or heavier 
hatteries was fired during the first few hours 
before dawn. By the time the reserve regiment 
of the 36th Division landed at 0640 the beaches 
were still full of enemy gun positions and snip- 
ers. Evacuation of the growing number of 
wounded was still impossible. 


® SLOWLy More fire power arrived ashore. A 
75mm self-propelled howitzer came in on the 


third wave. But until dawn .50 caliber machine 








guns were the heaviest guns in action in the 
VI Corps. Between 0530 and 0730, 123 
DUKWs had come in with a battalion of field 
artillery. The sixth and last assault wave, in- 
cluding tanks and another artillery battalion, 
landed at 0600 in time for the first enemy tank 
attack. Small groups of enemy tanks moved 
across the landing beaches firing at will into 
the attacking infantry who were able to return 
fire only with small arms and bazookas. 


® MEANWHILE THE SHORE party (531st Shore 
Engineer Regiment, reinforced, veterans of the 
North Africa and Sicily landings) with com- 
panies attached for the assault landing to each 
battalion lanuing team were trying to bring 
order to the beach. The 4th Naval Beach Bat- 
talion set up shore to shore communication. 
For a long time that was the only channel 
through which requests for naval gunfire could 
be relayed. Shore fire control parties lost much 
of their communication equipment in the land- 
ing and were unable to establish communica- 
tions with the firing ships much before the 
afternoon. At dawn the cruiser Philadelphia 
began firing along with small rocket craft 

LCT(R) and LCS(R). Smoke was used to 
protect the landing craft in the ship to shore 
unloading process. The first enemy air attack 
came at dawn. But good fighter protection 
from the patrols of Allied Spitfires. Seafires, 


Artillery and air bombardment softened the way for the American Fifth at Salerno. 
Rallying with a tank and artillery attack, the Germans almost halted the Americans. 
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P-38s, P-51s, and A-36s kept the enemy planes 
off the back of the ground forces. 


#® Ar 0700 a coordinated enemy tank attack 
was launched. As many as 15 enemy tanks hit 
one battalion on the right flank. Two 105mm 
howitzers were in action, and with antiaircraft 
weapons fired horizontally, joined with mortars 
and other infantry weapons to withstand the as- 
sault. By noon this attack had been turned back. 
Three more enemy tank attacks were launched 
against other sections of the corps front before 
1300. 

During the afternoon the situation improved. 
Cruisers and destroyers had been delivering sup- 
port since 1000. By nightfall the initial VI Corps 
obiectives had been reached. The coastal plain 
in the corps zone of action was held. Some 
high ground in the rear of the beaches had 
been taken on the right (southern) flank of 
the Fifth Army beachhead, but the hold was 
precarious. Dumps had been set up, and exit 
roads from the beaches were operating. Anti- 
aircraft batteries were in action, and communi- 
cations finally were working. 

To the north, on the left of the U. S. VI 
Corps, the British 10 Corps had an even harder 
time of it. But from the very beginning far 
more naval gunfire had been employed in direct 
support of the landing force in the British zone 
of action. By nightfall the landing force in the 
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north had a thin three mile beachhead, had 
taken Monte Corvino airfield and entered Batti- 
paglia. 

There was no contact or communication be- 
tween corps on D Day. The ten mile gap at 
the corps boundary still existed. Although the 
enemy’s beach defense was hasty, improvised, 
and weaker by far than his inland positions, 
it had prevented the Fifth Army from pushing 
in and quickly seizing control of a secure 
beachhead for a rapid attack through the moun- 


tain passes to Naples. 


® ON THE nicuT of D Day the enemy with- 
drew from the coastal plain to the front of the 
VI Corps into prepared positions on the hills to 
the north and east, concentrating his main 
strength in front of the 10 Corps. Instead of 
maintaining contact with him the VI Corps 
spent the day of D plus 1 reorganizing and 
preparing for an attack northeast into the 
mountains on D plus 2. As a matter of fact, 
the regiment on the Corps right flank had sev- 
eral days of rest. A regiment of the 45th In- 
fantry Division in floating reserve was landed 
with the divisional artillery on D plus 1 to lead 
off the VI Corps attack. 

The newly landed regiment moved out up 
a corridor running inland to the northeast from 
the beaches at nightfall on D plus 1. Its advance 
into the hills was deegptively easy. At dawn it 
was attacked from the rear by the enemy, and 
two battalions were cut off from their artillery 
and the rest of the landing force. This enemy 
attack striking the left of the VI Corps hit 
the center of the Fifth Army—its weakest point. 
The British 56 Division of the 10 Corps, on the 
left of the VI Corps, itself hardpressed, could 
not extend its right flank to help the Americans. 
So the Corps boundary was moved north of the 
Sele River to the actual right flank of 10 Corps 
and the other two regiments of the U. S. 45th 
Infantry Division, in reserve, were committed 
under the VI Corps and landed in the gap 
between the British and Americans. 

By the night of D plus 2 the situation began 
to look critical. The right flank of the VI 
Corps and Fifth Army was secure by default. 
The enemy had withdrawn to the north and 
east. In the center and left of the VI Corps 
(the center of the Fifth Army) one regiment 
had been cut off from the rest of the landing 
force by the enemy and the attack of two others 
had bogged down altogether. Resistance to the 
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front of the 10 Corps was even stiffer, but the 
British lines had held. On the Army’s extreme 
left flank on the Sorrento Peninsula at the north- 
the northern end of the Gulf of Salerno, the 
rangers and commandos had held their ground 
and were reinforced with infantry and_artil- 
lery. 


@ ENEMY AIR ACTIVITY was intense and our ai! 
support still came from the few aircraft car- 
riers and from Sicily. On D plus 1 and 2, 120 
air attacks were thrown against our ships. 
Smoke was used to screen the transport areas. 
Barrage balloons and antiaircraft fire kept the 
attacking planes high up where 196 Spitfires. 
119 A-36s, and 326 P-38s were stationed to 
handle them. But the cruiser Savannah was 
hit nevertheless and forced to withdraw from 
the Gulf, thus reducing the gunfire support 
available to the landing force. The Monte Cor- 
vino air strip captured from the enemy on 
D Day was under constant enemy fire and no 
progress could be made in preparing it for 
friendly planes. A new strip was constructed 
by engineers of the VI Corps on the coastal 
plain in their zone by D plus 4. 

The Fifth Army maintained a tenuous hold 
on a beachhead 35 to 40 miles long and from 
six to seven miles deep on the night of D 
plus 3. Actually the Army’s center was so 
weakly defended that there were in fact two 
corps beachheads rather than one army posi- 
tion. The enemy, still holding the initiative and 
keeping the beachhead under observation and 
fire, had begun to bring elements from two 
divisions up from the south and elements of 
two other divisions down from the north and 
place them in position to launch an attack in 
corps strength against the Allied landing force. 

On D plus 4 a completely motorized enemy 
force drawn from six divisions that had es- 
caped the “trap” between the Allied Fifth and 
Eighth Armies launched a major attack sup- 
ported by artillery and heavy armor against 
the weak center of the Fifth Army. Relying on 
the advantages of positions and mobility the 
enemy attacked and withdrew in a series of 
probing jabs on 13 September. 

The main attack came on the night of the 
13th and during the 14th—D plus 5. It drove a 
salient of some five miles into the center of 
the Allied beachhead. The crying need at that 
time was for motor vehicles to speed reinforce- 
ments to weakened positions along the over- 
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extended VI Corps line. But the shipping short- 
age had not allowed the landing force to have 
the transport, armor, or reserves it needed once 
the battle began. During the entire period a 
five mile gap continued to exist between corps. 
Communications across this gap were main- 
tained in part by reconnaissance units of the 
British 23 Armoured Brigade. The enemy pene- 
tration of the VI Corps positions was so deep 
that artillery batteries had to defend their guns 
with small arms. At the height of the battle the 
VI Corps refused the right flank and withdrew 
into a tight final defensive line where its thin 
forces could be better controlled and employed. 
On the 13th and 14th two elements of the 
U. S. 82d Airborne Divisions were dropped into 
the beachhead as reinforcements. 


#® On THE 147TH with a heavy volume of sup- 
porting naval gunfire and aerial bombardment 
the new line held. Divisional artillery of the 
36th and 45th Infantry Divisions fired 11,000 
rounds of ammunition in that one day. Half 
of the enemy’s attacking armor was destroyed. 
The lines of the British 56 Division on the 
10 Corps right flank were held by the efforts of 
a guards brigade including the Coldstream 
Guards. The gap between Corps was closed 
that night—D plus 5. The British 7 Armored 
Division was landed in the 10 Corps zone of 
action on the 14th. 

During this critical period when it looked as 
if the enemy would push the Fifth Army back 
into the sea, the strategic airforce had become 
tactical. Airfields and communications in the 
rear of the beachheads were abandoned as pri- 
mary targets. Every available aircraft was 
thrown into the fight for the protection of 
the beachhead itself. Employing its one ad- 
vantage over an enemy who in all other arms 
but naval guns was superior, the invader sent 
187 B-25s, 166 B-26s, and 120 B-17s over the 
coastal plain to bomb enemy troops. Heavy 
bombers flew two missions a day. In four 
days, more than 300 sorties were flown and 
2150 tons of bombs were dropped. Two Brit- 
ish battleships, the Valiant and Warsprite, 
hastened to the Gulf of Salerno to add their 
heavy rifles to the fire power of the naval support 
force. 

By 15 September the pressure was off and 
the crisis had passed. The Allies began to 
occupy high ground inland from the beaches. 
In the first week U. S. forces had suffered 
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4,000 casualties and the British 5,000. On the 
16th—D plus 7—the British Eighth Army 
joined forces with both the Allied Fifth south 
of Salerno and with the British 1 Airborne 
Division to the east on the Adriatic coast. 


#® Two pays LATER the 3d Infantry Division 
landed and, replacing the 36th, joined the at- 
tack northward to Naples, as the Fifth Army 
pivoted on the Sorento Peninsula. The enemy’s 
strongest defenses continued to be in front of 
the 10 Corps on the Fifth Army’s left. In 
eight days the U. S. 3d Division moved 28 
miles northward through the mountains, and 
the 45th Division on its flank moved 34 miles 
in the same period. The U. S. 34th Infantry 
landed at Salerno instead of at Naples as 
originally planned. In order to move that di- 
vision up from Sicily, shipping scheduled for 
use by service troops had to be taken over. 
On 1 October the Fifth Army entered a devas- 
tated Naples and six days later was along the 
Volturno River north of the city, to which the 
enemy had withdrawn. Between 9 September 
and 6 October American troops of the Fifth 
Army suffered 4,870 casualties and the British 
6,847, 

A comment by the commander of the first 
wave from the transport Frederick Funston 
summed up metaphorically the biggest tactical 
deficiency at Salerno: “It is my opinion, based 
on observation, that had a power play instead 
of a sneak through the line been attempted, a 
more successful touchdown with more yardage 
and fewer casualties would have been the re- 
sult.” 

It was a lesson already known in the Pacific, 
one which should have been learned at Dieppe: 
surprise works sometimes, but a preliminary air 
and naval bombardment always makes a land- 
ing against a defended shore easier. At Salerno 
there was no surprise and no preliminary bom- 
bardment. 

Overlooking strategical considerations—the 
decision to attack at the time and place chosen 
and the resulting limits placed on the tactical 
commanders in man power, shipping, and sup- 
porting forces, the way the assigned mission 
was carried out with the forces allocated left 
something to be desired. 

The chief failing, after the attempt to sur- 
prise the enemy, was one which might have 
escaped notice in an easier landing. It was 
imperfect coordination of the combined arms 
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at the target area (and therefore presumably in 
planning and training). What finally permitted 
the landing force to maintain its thin hold on 
the beaches was the belated application of all 
the fire power the ground, naval, and air forces 
could 
Gen George C. 
Staff, on the work of the 
wrote that it 


muster. Gen Eisenhower reporting to 
Marshall, the U. S. Chief of 
Allied air forces at 
Salerno was again clear “that 
the greatest value of any of the three services 
is ordinarily realized only when it is utilized 
in close connection with the other two.” 
Rapid communication is the sine qua non of 
coordination as it is of command. The enemy’s 
resistance to the first landings threw the landing 
force into such confusion that it was many hours 
before naval gunfire could do anything but 
fire counter battery missions against observed 
from the beaches 


enemys inland 


helpful but certainly not the most effective kind 


positions 
of support. At no time in the early phase were 
naval guns, aircraft, tanks, and field artillery 
coordinated under central control. Contact and 
even communication between adjacent units of 
the landing force were so lightly considered dur- 
ing the first few days that a strong enemy threat- 
ened to defeat the overextended American unit 


With 


better realization of the need for speed from 


in detail. better communication and a 
the very beginning of a landing operation, the 
VI Corps might have been in a stronger position 
to withstand the heavy counter attacks of D plus 
5 and D plus 6. 


® AIR Support in the six weeks of preparation 
and support involved 17,046 sorties and 15,338 
tons of bombs dropped during daylight hours 
and accounted for 544 enemy planes destroyed, 
119 enemy planes probably destroyed, and 172 
damaged. The best service the air arm_per- 
formed was to prevent enemy air intervention 
with the landing. Air cover was excellent. Im- 
proved air warning systems, barrage balloons. 
and smoke were highly effective. But close-in 


support for infantry battalions directed from 
the ground was rare and improvised on the 
spot. P-5ls of the Army Air Force proved to 
be the best naval gunfire spotters yet employed 
in the theater. Their speed, maneuverability, 
and armament made them far more effective 
than ship-based observation planes. 

In the case of naval gunfire, the most notable 
feature was again improvised at the objective: 
the use of LCIs and other small vessels to pro- 
vide inshore support with small automatic weap- 
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ons. The shore fire control parties showed 
need for more training. The gunfire suppor! 
for the U. S. VI Corps came from three groups 
two consisting of a cruiser and destroyer each 
and the third of the British monitor. Although 
the terrain was not well suited for naval gun 
fire, 4,579 rounds of 6-inch and 3.527 rounds 
of 5-inch fired. That is a_ little 
than half the amount fired at Sicily. 


® DeEspire 


beaches. and constant attempts by the German 


were more 


ENEMY RESISTANCE, fire on the 
air forces to attack the ships in the transport 
areas with radar-guided, rocket-propelled glider 
bombs, the unloading and movement of troops 
and equipment ashore went more smoothly than 
it had at Sicily. One factor that aided thes 
operations was consistently good weather. In 
the first 18 days, 108,000 tons of supplies, 30.- 
000 motor vehicles, and 189,000 troops wert 
unloaded. By 2200 on D plus 1 all ships but 
one carrying assault troops were completely 
unloaded. The average time for unloading a 
transport at Salerno was from 25 to 36 hours 
as compared with 55 hours at Sicily. The load- 
ing of landing craft at the rail worked well, as 
did the “packaging” of supplies in cargo nets. 
These nets were lowered into landing craft from 
the decks of the transport, carried to the beaches 
and then unloaded by A frame hoists mounted 
on DUKWs. 

The LCT and LCM were highly valuable and 
widely praised. More were needed. LSTs, still 
new to the theater, were unloaded slowly by 
inexperienced crews. Pontoons were used again 
as floating piers. Once ashore, ouly a few of 
the DUKWs returned out to the ships for shuttle 
runs as they were supposed to. As a result, some 
officers recommended giving control of the am- 
phibious trucks to the Navy, The LCI(L) proved 
to be a most versatile vessel performing troop- 
carrying, control, fire support, salvage missions. 

Recommendations were made for setting up 
an offshore traffic control boat to prevent con- 
gestion on the beaches. It was also recom- 
mended that one vessel be provided to do noth- 
ing but repair landing craft. That would leave 
the transports free to continue unloading with- 
out interruption. More men were needed on the 
beach for service functions. 

All in all, the operation was a success in 
spite of unavoidable limitations. But after it 
was over, those present realized that it could 
have been accomplished with less loss. 

To be 


continued 
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A MILITARY DIGEST 


The Red Army 


x “THE BEST GUARANTEE, THE BEST SECURITY 
for freedom, is a bayonet in the hands of the 
worker.” Frederick Engels, co-founder with 
Karl Marx of modern communism laid down 
this dictate a hundred years ago. Soviet Russia, 
the communist state, has taken these words 
seriously. As the Western Allies complete the 
rapid demobilization of their armed forces, the 
Soviet Red Army becomes more and more the 
most potent ground force in the world. The Red 
\rmy has won for itself the reputation of a 
first-class fighting machine. How did it get 
that way? 

On 23 February 1918, the Workers’ 
Peasants’ Red Army was born in battle against 
the Germans in the field of Pskov. Persistent 
agitation undermined the confidence of army 


and 


men in their officers and led to the dissipation 
of all military authority. When this occurred, 
the Bolsheviks their 
military cadres around which they built, from 
the remnants of the old, the new and _ revolu- 
tionary Red Army. The Red Army’s fledgling 
steps were taken in civil strife. By 1921, over 
5,000,000 men had passed through its changing 
ranks. But in spite of spotty leadership, poor 
discipline, and interference from political com- 
missars this gangling army finally won a bitter 


disclosed own concealed 


civil war. 

During the period of chaotic domestic condi- 
tions which immediately followed this~ victory, 
the Red Army 
of half a million men. Confusion and indirec- 
tion reigned. Starved for supplies and men, lack- 
ing in form or character, it finally came under 
the restorative hands of Comrade M. V. Frunze. 


was reduced to a formless mass 


Frunze was an intellectual revolutionary whose 
sole military experience had been gained in 
the civil war. 

Frunze inherited the Red Army in the early 
1920s when it was still permeated with the 
revolutionary fervor of its birth. 

In addition to improving its soldierly quali- 
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By LtCol William R. Kinter, GSC 


ties, Frunze also put the Red Army through a 
reorganizational wringer. He set up a terri- 
torial-militia system similar to our own National 
Guard and provided a new system of general 
military service. Prior to Frunze’s regime a 
attempt had train 
candidates for command in Marxian dialectics 
rather than along conventional military lines. 
Such politically trained commanders appeared 
on the several civil war fronts in 1920. The 


disastrous been made to 


revolutionary zeal of such men had been greatly 
admired, but their combat value scorned. “They 
do not know how to give an order. They do not 
have the necessary will power to command.” In 
spite of this early failure Frunze wrestled with 
the problem of creating a proletarian officers’ 
corps. 

Before he was able to accomplish his many 
well chosen objectives Frunze died in 1925. 

Voroshilov® took over the helm and began an 
extensive effort to mechanize and modernize the 
Red Army. Technical improvements in military 
equipment were intimately bound up in the 
successive five-year plans. For almost a decade 
there were considerable advances made along 
these lines. However, progress was temporarily 
halted, and in certain fields retrogression set 
in, because of the damage done by the famous 
treason trials of 1937. Marshal Tukhachevsky. 
one of the key founders of Marxian military 
doctrine, many other generals, and thousands 
of field officers were given one of history’s 
weirdest trials and shot for alleged treason. 
This purge eliminated from top command a 
large number of officers whose position had 
been won through revolutionary activity. 

Yet in spite of this setback. the Red Army 
grew. It tripled in size from 1934 to 1939. By 
tionary associate of 


Voroshilov was a revolu 
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Stalin’s. They first met in 1918 while fightng to save 
Tsaritsyn (now known as Stalingrad). He was War Com 
missar when Germany attacked Russia However, his mili 


tactics and cavalry 
faded out of this 
assignments and 
trusted friend 


tary roots were too deep in guerrilla 
exploits of the civil war and he soon 
post. He then took over troop training 
stayed on as Stalin’s army comrade and 
—New York Times. 
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the latter date 3,000,000 men turned out each 
day for the Russian reveille. This new force 
had a chance to flex its growing muscles in the 
mysterious border war against the Japs in 
Manchuria in 1938. The next year it finally took 
off the wraps in a full-scale move, unlike that 
public dress rehearsal, by attacking Finland. 

History records few tales equal to the David 
vs. Goliath match between the valiant, but out- 
numbered Finns. and the Russian masses, fought 
in a bitter arctic winter before the eyes of an 
unbelieving world. Finnish valor pointed out 
the fact that something was lacking in the amor- 
phous mass of the Red Army. This something 
was adequate discipline. Consequently, the Red 
Army was initially no match for the tightly con- 
trolled and cohesive little army of Finland. 

Marshal Timoshenko emerged from this de- 
bacle as the rising star of the Red Forces. He 
was able, in August 1940, to abolish the mili- 
tarily disastrous system of political commissars. 
Timoshenko also capitalized on the dearly 
bought Finnish experience to organize large- 
scale, realistic war games which played an im- 
portant part in preparing the Red Army for 
the approaching onslaught of Hiiler’s Legions. 

They knew that the vast Russian spaces and 
the Russian climate fought on their side. Their 
immediate goal was to escape encirclement, be- 
lieving that time would tip the balance in their 
favor. Thus they accepted astronomical casual- 
ties, planned a drastic scorched earth policy. 
and, assisted by Generals Mud and Winter. 
managed to bleed the Wehrmacht into a state 
of impotence. 


® SUCH A BRIEF OUTLINE of the tremendous 
battle for Russia leaves no space to discuss the 
astounding evolution of the Red Army under the 
impact of total war. The gods of battle de- 
manded stricter discipline than ever before. To 
understand the evolution of discipline we must 
retrace our story back to the military sickness 
injected into the Red Army by the famous Gen- 
eral Order No. 1 issued by the Soviet of Petro- 
grad. This order established a system of mili- 
tary committees to govern the Army and for- 
bade soldiers saluting or standing at attention 
for their officers. Characteristically, these early 
Bolsheviki maintained that the interests of the 
revolution could not be sacrificed to the army’s 
need of efficiency. 


It is not surprising that the revolution abol- 
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ished all grades and rank. Leaders were known 
simply as commanders whether they led a squad 
or commanded an army. Differences in dress, 
pay and privilege between elements of the Red 
Army were no greater than the small mark on 
the sleeves of commands which distinguished 
them from rank and file. The equalitarian spirit 
so prevalent during the revolutionary period 
continued to plague the Red Army well into the 
war with Nazi Germany. Eventually, however. 
the moderating influence of time and the ne- 
cessity of war were to make the Red Army the 
most rank conscious military machine on earth. 
This is all the more remarkable when we con- 
sider that the Red Army of 1918 outlawed the 
very term “officer.” In the early twenties a 
Soviet investigator made this comment, “A 
commander’s life is penal servitude . . . to at- 
tract youths to study for a military career, to 
dispel their fear of becoming commanders it is 
necessary to improve the conditions of Red 
Army commanders.” 


® WITH THE PASSAGE of time the greater in- 
fluence of reason became apparent in all phases 
of Soviet life, including the Army. Thus as the 
dsciplinary code was tightened, efforts were made 
to make army life attractive, both to the men 
and to their commanders. This tendency led to 
the decree of September 1935 which finally re- 
established individual ranks for commanders. 
gave titles to lower ranks, and brought the term 
marshal out of mothballs as the designation of 
tcp Soviet commanders. 

Along with other regulation changes, this ac- 
tion did strengthen the prestige and authority 
of commanders, and make responsible army 
service into a profession. Yet the military bene- 
fits of these reforms were somewhat mitigated by 
the revival of the political commissar system due 
to the 1937 purge. As a result the Red Army 
still had a long way to go when it met the Finns 
in 1939. The Finnish fiasco and the catastro- 
phies that befell the Russians in the first year 
of the German war clearly called for stricter 
discipline as the essential ingredient of victory. 
To achieve better discipline, differences in rank 
grew progressively. At the same time more pro- 
nounced distinctions among command personnel 
were established and greater respect and privi- 
leges were accorded the Army as a whole. The 
pay-off came in a decree announced in 1943. 
A distinct “officers’ corps” was re-established. 
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ind the term “officer,” despised during the 
revolution, again became a title of honor and 
distinction. The traditional pogony shoulder 
board of the Czarist Army reappeared on the 
resplendently distinctive uniforms of the Red 
officers. Further differentiation between officers 
and men was announced along with the promul- 
vation of the most severe disciplinary code to 
be found in any army of the world. 

Failure to obey a superior’s orders now be- 
came a criminal offense in the Red Army. Fur- 
ther, an officer no longer bears responsibility if 
he is forced to use arms to enforce obedience 
or to The commander’s order 
has become the subordinate’s law. 

What is the Red Army’s future? It can be 
safely predicted that the Red Army will remain 
the apple of Stalin’s eye. The Soviet Press regu- 
larly hails the dignity and strength of its de- 
fenders. The Soviet officer, instead of being the 
object of scorn and ridicule, is glamorized and 
glorified in the controlled Russian press and 


restore order. 


screen. 


® Tue Rep orricer will continue to lead a 
conscripted army. The Soviet constitution speci- 
fies that military service in the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army is an honorable duty of 
the citizen. However, the present Soviet plans 
require the retention in the service of a large 
number of experienced regulars. Special induce- 
ments have been offered to encourage the re- 
enlistment of seasoned soldiers. Numerous 
schools open the possibility of advancement to 
ambitious men. Noncoms are selected after 
graduation from rigorous courses in instruction. 
Officers are chosen from the graduates of cadet 
schools, from the ranks, or from technically 
qualified civilians. As in our own army, genu- 
ine opportunity exists for enlisted personnel to 
advance to high rank. Mention should be made 
of Stalin’s recent decree which established 
Suvorvov Schools. These schools will train sons 
of dead Red Army vets. Six years of intensive 
study and military indoctrination will begin at 
the age of ten. Suvorvov Schools are to be 
geared to produce 5,000 graduates a year. 


The leaders of the Red Army, having proven 
their ability and devotion by a monumental vic- 
tory, enjoy a prestige and a position in Soviet 
society greater than that accorded military men 
in any country. The pay of the Red Army now 
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compares favorably with highest Soviet levels. 
On the other hand, pay awarded the various 
ranks is remarkably out of line with theoretical 
communist tenets. The Russian equivalent of 
our five-star generals is paid 100 times as much 
as Private Tovarisch. Likewise, the Russian 
lieutenant is rewarded 11 times as much as the 
private for his contribution to the common 
Soviet defense. 

Living in a completely rationed society, mem- 
bership in the military profession is made de- 
sirable by opportunities to acquire extra food. 
better housing, and the rare consumers goods 
now available in the USSR. The higher the 
rank, the greater the purchase rights in state 
stores to limited luxury articles unobtainable by 
the general communistic public. 

Salutes are now required by all hands. The 
private salutes the corporal and so on up the 
line. The lower ranking soldier is expected to 
give up his bus or subway seat to any higher 
ranking man. Personal orderlies are now pro- 
vided for all higher ranking officers. including 
retired personnel. 

Fancy and distinct officer clubs are now being 
provided in the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red 
Army because it “is necessary to have sharp 
differentiation between officers enlisted 
men.” All of these changes were made and are 
being continued because Soviet policy requires 
a strong army. A strong army is built around 
a powerful officers’ corps. Red Army officers 
now comprise what amounts to a separate social 


class. 


and 


®@ Miuvirarity, THE Red Army has come of 
age. In form and structure it has drawn away 
from the idealistic concepts of its founders, who 
believed that an effective army could be main- 
tained by discipline derived from the comradely 
social instincts of individual soldiers. Soviet ex- 
perience has reiterated the truth that a sound 
army must have its command personnel set 
apart from the mass of men they direct. Differ- 
ences in national temperament will modify the 
proven military system in various countries. 
Notably, the’ Red Army exihibits the most for- 
mal structure, demands the most extreme sym- 
bols of outward respect for its officers and 
governs by the severest disciplinary code to be 


found in any Army in the world. 
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GUADALCANAL; L’ENVOI 


@ $%‘THERE ARE A FEW ODDS AND ENDS TO TIDY 
After the big 
battle the Japs went back to using destroyers 


up to make the picture complete. 


only in the Slot, sometimes as many as 20 in a 


single expedition. There was a very bad show 


formation, sank the big 7Verutsuki and beat up 
another of the heavy destroyers so badly that 
all were taken off the run. 


& ON 9 DECEMBER the command of the area was 





with these on the night turned over to Maj- 
of 30 November, Gen Alexander Patch 
known as the Battle of By Fletcher Pratt of the Army’s XXI\ 
Tassafaronga. when Corps with Vande- 





Halsey tried to break 

up ths system by sending in 
The \ 
in that night. close to shore where it was hard 
Carleton Wright, the 
American admiral, apparently did not believe 


a cruiser squad- 


ron. Japs had nine of their destroyers 


to pick them up on radar. 


the report of his leading destroyers that they had 
found the enemy, or else he wanted to get in 
closer where he could use the guns of the light 
and four heavy cruisers that made up his force. 
He held fire so long that the Japs were able to 
work up speed, make a torpedo run and escape, 
all but one destroyer, sunk by gunfire. Four of 
our ships were hit; Northampton went down, 
Minneapolis and New Orleans lost their bows 
and Pensacola was badly hurt, all in exchange 
for that one destroyer. 

This did not affect the strategic balance of the 
campaign. The Jap ships had come not to bring 
reinforcements but to take out what men they 
could, most technical personnel and higher off- 
cers, including Col Oka, who left a note for his 
men telling them it was the duty of the Japanese 
soldier to shift for himself and keep up his 
spirits, no matter how discouraging the circum- 
stances. The Tassafaronga expedition was near- 
ly the last; on the night of 12 December a rein- 
forced group of PTs got into another destroyer 
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erifts Ist Marine Di- 
vision being relieved as fast as the operation 
could be carried out. 

The 2d and 8th Marines were now occupying 
positions west of the Matanikau. On 4 January 
the advance echelon of the 2d Marine Division 
under BrigGen Alphonse DeCarre and the 6th 
Marines under Col Gilder T. Jackson landed. 
under BrigGen Alphonse DeCarre and the 6th 
mand of all Marine forces operating in the Gua- 
dacanal-Tulagi area. 

For the first time the 2d Marine Division was 
Both the 2d and 8th Regi- 


ments were worn down badly; the 2d had been 


fighting as a unit. 
present since the beginning, the 8th had arrived 
early in November, and elements of the 10th 
Marines (Artillery) had been in action equally 
Both regiments were riddled with malaria 
and fatigue and the 8th was beginning to show 
the effects of its sojourn in Samoa—filariasis, 
known to most of the marines by its Polynesian 
name, mumu. 


long. 


The Marines jumped off from a line running 
inland from a point just west of the base of 
Point Cruz, for the final drive up the coast. The 
Army moved along the left, inland flank. The 
campaign had become a grim and relentless busi- 
ness of hunting out small, determined groups of 
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Part VII: With Guadalcanal established as a base behind them, the Marines assist 
the Army at Rendova and New Georgia. With a diversionary attack on Choiseul, 


the Marines pave the way for the important November 1943 landing on Bougainville 


the enemy who fought hopelessly until killed. 
[he 2d Marines and the Ist battalion of the 
Sth left Guadalcanal on the 31st of January. 
lhe remainder of the 8th followed on 9 February 
and by the 19th the 2d Division had cleared 
Guadalcanal with the exception of a battalion of 
engineers. Marine air base, base defense, and 
service troops would be present on the island for 
many months to come, but for the Marine in- 


< j fa y . ~ “1 . 
fantry the operation was over 


® MALARIA. BERI-BERI, enteritis, starvation and 
lack of the most essential equipment got all the 
Japs in the end, 

\ll told they had put 42,000 men ashore and 
something less than 10,000 got away. 
were dead, as were over half of the 38th Division 


The rest 


in that butchery under the planes on 14 Novem- | 


ber. The American dead for the whole campaign 
were 1,979; the wounded approximately 6,000, 
a difference in the figures that is perfectly amaz- 
ing when one considers the slenderness of Gen 
\Vandegrift’s resources during most of the cam- 
paign. The disproportion was so great that no- 
body on our side would believe it until we began 
to get into the Japanese records, and the consis- 
tent underestimate of the enemy’s casualties 
ashore is even more striking than the consistent 
overestimate of his casualties on the sea. 


#® OF COURSE, one obvious reason for the high 
enemy losses is that the Jap medical service broke 
down completely, while ours was very good. Of 
their huge casualties, well over 10,000, probably 
nearly 20,000, were medical—disease and wound- 
ed who died for lack of medicaments and care. 
But this itself looks back to another failure on 
their side. Why did the Japanese medical serv- 
ice break down? 
cal supplies did not get to the island; they were 
out the 
chiefly by the planes which flew from the island 
itself. Partly also the medical failure was only 
a portion of the bad staff planning which dis- 
tinguished, or failed to distinguish, the whole 


Partly at least because medi- 


bombed and burned out on way in, 


Japanese operation for the recovery of Guadal- 
canal, 


The staff work on our side was by no means 
perfect and plans frequently did not succeed. 
This is what one expects in war, where every con- 
tact is the result of the impact between two mu- 
tually exclusive plans. But if there is any one 
thing that stands out in the whole campaign it is 
how well our cause was served by the 20-year 
background of training. planning and experience 
possessed by the Marines. Gen Vandegrift and 
some of his staff were (as we have seen) pretty 
much worried in the beginning by what they con- 
sidered the lack of training among their men 
and there was a good deal of beefing afterwards 
to the effect that more physical hardening was 
But they were looking at it from a very 
high standpoint, the standpoint of the U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, professional soldiers who had long 


needed. 


ago worked out the answers to most of the prob- 
lems involved. Japanese commanders, to note 
only one small but significant detail, complained 
they could not get their men to use the latrines; 
but sanitation 


marine thinks 


is one of the first things a U. S. 
of when going ashore, especially 
in the tropics. 


® Av ANOTHER POINT there is a marked differ- 
ence between the two 
struck by the fact that the Japanese leaders, naval 


forces involved. One is 
and military, were always waiting for somebody 
else to do something—the Navy for the Army to 
take the airfield, Kawaguchi for Oka, Oka for the 
Navy to shell out the American planes. It was 
the tradition, almost the doctrine of the Marines, 
that being given a job, that they should go ahead 
and do it without yelling copper to anybody. 
The thing was carried too far sometimes, as in 
the Puller-Edson attack at the Matanikau, where 
the forces were simply inadequate for the job 
those two very energetic marines tried to carry 
through. But the system has its bright side also: 
the dog-tired Raiders did not ask for help in the 
Battle of Edson’s Ridge (except from the artil- 
lery, to which help they were normally entitled) 
and against all expectation, including that of 
Gen Vandegrift’s staff, found they could hold the 
place. 

of course, much of the 


In actual contacts. 
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Japanese failure can be traced to the mystical 
belief that a man with bushido and a knife is 
better than a man with a tommy-gun and a belly- 
full of beans. This piece of irrationalism is 
fundamental; without it, or something like it, 
the Japanese would never have gone to war 
against a nation so superior in every material 
But whether criticism really lies on 
this score can be questioned. Most acts of war, 
most of war itself, are not very rational, and the 
history of human conflict is full of instances 
where apparent material odds were overcome— 
within the purview of this book, at Edson’s Ridge 
for example, and in Callaghan’s desperate naval 
action. The true failure lies rather in that ten- 
acity, that particular type of tenacity of which 
the Japanese were so very proud—their per- 
sistence in error, their unwillingness to alter a 
plan once it had been set in operation. After 
Adm Abe and then Mikawa had failed on succes- 
sive nights to put the Guadalcanal planes out of 


resource. 


business, one would naturally expect planners of 
even elementary intelligence to realize that the 
transports carrying the 38th Division were walk- 


ing into the dragon’s jaws. 


® IN ALL THE OPERATIONS of the Marines on the 
island there is only one case of a similar inflexi- 
bility on our side, the move at the Matanikau 
when Edson, Puller, and Griffith got into trouble. 
Even here there was the excuse that the Amer- 
icans involved were acting on faulty intelligence. 
At first sight it would seem that for many of the 
Japanese failures a similar excuse could be made; 
that this is the only explanation of why they put 
in first the Ichiki Detachment, then the Kawagu- 
chi Brigade and finally the Sendais against forces 
that were always so much superior to them. But 
on examination the general plea of faulty intel- 
ligence on the Japanese side does not stand up 
Their intelligence was often faulty, 
but not in any fundamental way. The original 
Japanese G-2 estimate of the number of marines 
on Guadalcanal was far more accurate than the 
intelligence on which Gen Vandegrift had to 
work when he made the landing. All through the 
operation the Japanese were exceedingly well 
served on the sea both by their submarines and 
air scouts, and if their air reconnaissance ashore 
was distinctly faulty, their patrols and listening 
posts in the Grassy Knoll region covered every- 
thing so completely that Gen Vandegrift could 
hardly cut his fingernails without having it re- 
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very well. 


ported across the line. After the war it was 
revealed that the Japanese had been extremely 
acute about intercepting and making use of 
American radio messages. 


® THe JAPANESE COMMAND simply chose to dis- 
regard the intelligence it received. It went right 
on making elaborate plans, like that for the at- 
tack of the Sendai, as though the whole thing 
were a sand-table problem, in which the enemy’s 
action need not be taken into account, with no 
room for the unit commander to exercise his 
discretion. After the plan was once made it was 
never on any account altered, either from above 
or below. The last feature is sufficiently puzzling; 
and at least one high American officer who has 
studied the problem considers that some of the 
difficulty here may lie in the fundamental char- 
acter of the Japanese language a poor instrument 
for either ratiocination or the rapid communica- 
tion of ideas. 


@ Bur THERE Is NOT ONLY the question of why 
the Japanese lost; there is also that of why the 
Marines won. The difference is pronounced when 
one sets procedures of the Marines against the 
specific reasons for Japanese failure. Marine 
training, Marine doctrine, or to add it up, Marine 
experience gained through the years of peace, 
said clearly that war could only be made by 
giving subordinates a task in fairly general terms 
and then letting them alone. If the officer as- 
signed proved unequal to his task he was relieved 
before he could mess anything else up—and in 
this connection it is interesting to note that ofh- 
cers who flopped on one job not infrequently 
panned out very well on another, different, kind 
of task, or even under another leader, with whom 
they could establish a more effective rapport. 
The system that succeeded on Guadalcanal was in 
fact one of treating each campaign and each part 
of a campaign as a separate operation, to be 
solved by the men on the job out of native in- 
telligence and in the light of the peculiar special 
conditions surrounding the case. All war is, of 
course, made up of special conditions, but in 
practice this flexibility and confidence in sub- 
ordinates is one of the most difficult of all things 
to attain and can be attained only when men have 
worked together for a long time on similar tasks 
and understand much of what is to be done with- 
out specific and detailed orders. 
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PERIPHERAL OPERATIONS 


@® WHEN NEXT THE MARINES SAW ACTION IT WAS 
in a different world. Guadal’s a major base now. 
Camp Crocodile, with a lot of top brass run- 
ning around, most especially Richmond Kelly 
Turner, who is there to plan a new operation. 
while planes go out all day long. Some of them 
are the new Corsairs, F-4Us of VMF 124, first of 
all the squadrons to use this new plane which 
could really match a Zero for acrobatics. The 
Navy fliers had complained that not all the bugs 
were out of it yet and at least one air officer 
refused to have it aboard his carrier, but for the 
land-based status of VMF 124 it was just the 
dish. Capt Kenneth A. Walsh proved it by win- 
ning a Medal of Honor for himself for tackling 
a Jap formation of 50 planes single handed and 
shooting down four of them before being forced 
to a dead-stick landing; and later he ran up a 
record of 21] enemy planes before he got his 
leave, 


There is a seaplane base at Halavo on Florida 
Island now: a new officer's club rising on the 
hill above Tulagi Harbor. Heavy Jap naval 
units are seen no more; they only run destroyers 
and some of the old light cruisers along the Slot 
at night. We have command of the seas south 
and north; if there is still only one American 
carrier (Saratoga) in the area, she is supported 
by a British vessel of the same class, while out 
to the south no less than three of the new bat- 
tleships are on the prowl in case the Japanese 
want to make something of our forward move- 
ment. The close support is in the hands of 
two divisions of light cruisers and as many of 
destroyers, with all the men whose names are 
to stand most for dash and daring in the war 
upon their bridges—Pug Ainsworth, Tip Mer- 
rills, 31-Knot Burke, Mick Carney, Fritz Moos- 
brugger. Cooke, and Francis X. McInerny. The 
new landing craft are to be used for the 
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here. 
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first time in the war, and a fresh Army division, 
the 43d, under MajGen John H. Hester. Vice- 
Adm Aubrey Fitch of the 
Guadal fields (there are four now) he can put 


is air officer; out 
on the morning of the operation 213 fighters, 
170 light and 50 heavy bombers—what a change 
from the day when Henderson Field had only 
four planes fit to fly! 

The operation of Munda at the 
northwest end of New Georgia Island. The 
Japs had an operative airfield there, having 
cleverly concealed its construction by cutting 
the top off palm trees and slinging them on a 
The site was 


capture 


screen under which they worked. 
well chosen. A mad network of coral reefs 
made it immune to approach from the water, 
and approach from the land side involved a 
long march through pestilential jungle where 
the ground was always at least half liquid. 
They had another airstrip over at Vila-Stanmore 
on Kolombangara Island, northwesterly across 
Kula Gulf, and had worked out an ingenious 
system of logistics to keep both places supplied 
in spite of the fact that American planes domi- 
nated the area by day and American cruisers 
went hunting at night. Big ships brought goods 


from Rabaul to the Buka. Here 


stroyers which could run fast or barges that 


base at de- 


could lie in concealment took over and made 
the run down through Blackett Strait to Vila. 
where they unloaded. More barges carried sup- 
plies across the Gulf to Bairoko, and a jungle 
trail led from the shore there to the back door of 
Munda. 


® THE PROCESS was not unattended by accident. 
On a night in January Pug Ainsworth’s cruisers 
slipped into Kula Gulf without being spotted, 
caught everyone in bed and got rid of 2,000 
Japs in a quick, crashing bombardment whose 
effect was made the worse the first 
shells killed all the medics and laid the hos- 
pital flat. On a night in March, Merrill's cruisers 
caught the destroyers Murasame and Minegumo 
just after they had unloaded at Vila and sank 
both without taking a hit in return: and on 
8 May there was the worst disaster of all. The 
Japs knew we were putting mines in various 
places because occasionally one drifted up on 
the beach, but Tokyo had so few minesweepers 
to spare that it would send none to the Solo- 
tender vessels would 


because 


mons, where these very 
come under American air attack during the 


day, the only time they could work effectively. 
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Japan did not think, however, that our mine- 
layers would venture so far in as Blackett Strait. 
Error: on the morning of 8 May as a division 
of big new destroyers was just making out 
after a supply run, one of them Kuroshio, ran 
on a mine and began to sink at once. The others 
stood by to take her crew out; at this precise 
moment a squadron of Marine dive bombers 
came piling out of a rain squall on them. The 
destroyer Kagero was badly hit and as she at- 
tempted to evade, ran on another mine. Oyashio 
was blown all apart by the bombers and the 
fourth destroyer, Michishio, was so badly bat- 
tered that she had to be beached twice on the 
way home. 

The losses in planes also continued to be 
extremely serious. Nevertheless, Capt Myiazaki, 
senior air staff officer of Rabaul, was beginning 
to be convinced that the American advance 
could be held. He now had three air flotillas 
24th, 25th, just returned from Japan, and 206th 

and by a policy of using them only for major 
operations and in great strength, was managing 
to keep their numbers up while (he believed) 
inflicting serious damage on the Americans, both 
in ships and personnel. He had 250 operational 
planes from the Navy, the largest number since 
the beginning of the war; and the Imperial 
Army had been somewhat reluctantly persuaded 
to send down 50 of its own. 
® THe Americans occasionally brought in 
cruisers to shell his fields at night and there was 
a certain amount of loss among planes caught 
in the revetments, but in no case were the air- 
strips dug up beyond what a few hours would 
repair. He felt that the losses were worth it 
for the deterrent effect his planes exercised on 
the Americans, who had twice begun massing 
ships near Guadalcanal as though for a move 
and had then thought better of it after being 
attacked by air. They were stopped; and even 
if they were not, even should they bring in 
forces powerful enough to capture Munda, the 
place could be spared. New fields had already 
grown up at Kahili and Balalle on Bougain- 


ville; there was a seaplane base at Rekata 
Bay and another at Soleken Harbor. It had 


taken the Americans six months to get Guadal- 
canal; let them spend as much time and effort 
on each of these other successive outposts of 
Empire and they would grow tired of all the 
business: Nippon would get a good negotiated 
peace. A problem in military mathematics, 
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& Apm TURNER’S PROBLEM was the reverse; 
that is, the problem of getting Munda quickly 
ind cheaply. He did not know of course, that the 
Japanese carriers would be out of business for 
another year, but he did know that after their 
losses in the November battles the Japs had 
pulled all naval forces that really meant any- 
thing out of the South Pacific area and with the 
uew battleships floating around to the southward, 
le did not particularly care if they came back. 
(hat is, our command of the sea was limited only 
y occasional Jap aerial operations. The Guadal 
fields would give him command of the air when 
and where he wanted it; not absolute cover 
against every kind of raid, but good enough. 
lhe question was one of operations ashore. 

In addition to the 43d Division there was the 
sith in the background and the 25th if he 
needed it. He planned to use the whole of 
the 43d plus a battalion of Marine Raiders and 
the 9th Marine Defense Battalion against the esti- 
mated 8,000 Japs in the Munda area. This time 
there were good maps and the place had been 
persistently photographed; it was possible to say 
with some accuracy where to put the finger. 
Our numerical superiority would not be abso- 
lutely crushing but in such operations a nose 
count is deceptive; our air with artillery su- 
periority on sea and shore should be decisive. 


® THe Marine DEFENSE MEN, under LtCol W. 
J. Scheyer, were to land on the north shore of 
Rendova Island about 11,000 yards from Mun- 
da and its airstrip. They had two batteries of 
155mm Long Toms, for which guns the dis- 
tance was child’s play. They could give the 
advancing troops good support beside wreck- 
ing any installations the Japs had in the area. 
The boats carrying the 43d would work 
through the passages in a small screen of islands 
south of the curving New Georgia coast and 
land there for a six-mile overland push against 
the Japanese positions, driving the enemy into 
the open area around the airfield where our 
shells and bombs could get at them. 

It seemed to Adm Turner that it would be 
pretty important to keep the Japs from feeding 
more men into the position as they had on 
Guadalcanal, since this factor had so conspired 
with our naval difficulties to prolong the cam- 
The raiders were accordingly to be 


paign. 
taken around into Kula Gulf and put ashore 
at Rice Anchorage, where there was a practi- 
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cable beach (most of the shore is mangrove 
swamp), for a push down to where they could 
cut the overland trail from the Bairoko barge 
terminal. From this point they would come 
down on the flank of the Munda position. The 
Raider Battalion was the Ist, back to the wars 
after a rest in New Zealand and a period of 
refresher training in New Caledonia to break 
in the new men. To it was attached a battalion 
each from the 145th and 148th Army Regi- 
ments of the 37th Division. The whole force 
was placed under command of Col Harry B. 
Liversedge, “Harry the Horse,” a giant of a 
man who had been a shot-putter in the Olym- 
pics and like nearly all those Raider comman- 
ders, had been hand-picked for his job. The date 
for the Rendova strike was 30 June 1943. 


® THe Renpova-New GEorGIA operation went 
off very neatly in its beginning stages. Daybreak 
was the time set; everything got ashore on the 
island with insignificant opposition from a hand- 
ful of machine guns manned by the 80 Japs who 
were there, most of whom were killed by the 
guns of our destroyers. A Jap scout plane saw 
the whole business, but Miyazaki’s attack air- 
craft were being kept back at Rabaul because 
of American bombings at the forward fields, 
and besides he had to delay sending them in, 
since the new pilots were not far enough ad- 
vanced in their training to make night takeoffs. 
It was 1500 before a raid could be mounted 
against the American beachhead. When it came 
it was severe enough, 130 planes, mostly tor- 
pedo carriers, one of which got a fish into the 
old McCawley that was ultimately the end of 
her.* The Japs paid for it by losing no less than 
101 planes in the fighting in the skies, 58 of 
them to Marine pilots. 

There were a few hitches, of course, which 
caused notes for future operations to be made by 
Scheyer’s 9th Defense Battalion. The men oper- 
ating the landing craft and boats became trigger- 
happy and peppered the trees ahead of the land- 
ing in a manner which annoyed their friends 
far more than the enemy. The gunners in the 
big landing craft shot at our planes until the 
Oth Defense put some observers aboard who 
could tell a Betty from a Corsair. There was 
also some of the same trouble with unloading 
as on Guadalcanal 
job were too few in number, became fatigued 
and had to quit while a lot of aviation gas in 


the Seabees assigned to the 


*Another version of the McCawley sinking is that she was 
torpedoed by a misguided PT boat 
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drums was still below high water mark. For- 
tunately the Japanese aviation was so hard hit 
that it could take no advantage of the beach 
congestion. 

Radar equipment gave trouble for another 
thing; that of the Marines had been given a low 
landing priority in the expectation that some of 
the Navy’s less efficient 602 radars going ashore 
would serve until the Marines’ own big instru- 
ments were set up. There was one 268 ashore on 
D day, but someone had filled the tank of the 
generator with oil instead of gasoline so the set 
was out of action. It rained heavily on 2 July 
and the 602s failed to function properly. Con- 
sequently a medium sized raid got in without 
warning. The Japs missed the batteries which 
were their targets, but they caught everybody in 
the open and caused a number of casualties in 
the nearby hospital and command areas. 

After this the 9th, later reinforced by some 
of the 11th Battalion, settled down to a steady 
pounding of the Munda positions. During one 
air raid (the Japs kept coming but never found 
the key to the American batteries) the 9th’s 
90mm guns set an all-time world’s record by 
shooting down 13 planes with just 88 rounds 
fired. 

II} 

® ACTUALLY, THERE HAD been an overestimate 
of the number of Japs on New Georgia and un- 
derestimate of their positions. The core of the 
troop command there was the Kure 6th Special 
Naval Landing Force, opposite numbers of our 
marines, the men who had established the base, 
with part of the 13th Infantry Regiment, which 
had taken some fairly heavy losses getting in. 
and a couple of independent machine cannon 
companies. Along with them were a few men of 
the 229th Regiment from the unhappy Hiro- 
shima Division, who had reached shore after 
their transports were sunk during the previous 
November. They arrived at Munda in their 
shirt tails, but there had been time to rest them 
up a little and to reequip them, at least to the ex- 
tent of small arms and grenades. Six thousand 
all told, under command of Col Toyoharu Muda. 
and by the time our men landed, all suffering a 
good deal from exhaustion, which is one of the 
reasons why the defense was almost purely pas- 
sive. 

The exhaustion had been achieved as a result 
of producing positions in which a passive defense 
might be valid, and these positions were some- 
thing new in American experience. The Japs 
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went down five feet or more into the coral sand- 
stone that lay under the greasy topsoil and 
lined these pits with coconut logs, nearly im- 
pervious to gunfire; this log barricade being 
carried a couple of feet above the ground with 
narrow firing slits. The roof was more coconut 
logs; on it lumps of coral were piled, earth over 
the whole, with jungle plants and coconut shoots 
in the earth. Within a couple of months over- 
growth made such a pillbox into nothing but a 
kind of mammary on the jungle floor, almost 
undetectable, invulnerable to anything but a 
direct hit from a heavy gun (for which it was 
too small a target, considering where the 9th 
Defense had been placed) or from the heaviest 
kind of bomb (which could not find the pill- 


boxes under the rain forest.) * 


By 4 July the advance had already begun to 
show signs of stalling among these obstacles 
and Liversedge’s flank operation assumed an 
importance it had not previously possessed. 
Ainsworth took his cruisers (Honolulu, St. Louis, 
and Helena) in that night with the destroyers 
Nicholas, O'Bannon, Strong, and Chevaliar to 
put the shcre batteries out of business while 
seven APDs, covered by as many destroyers, 
moved in on Rice Anchorage. It rained and 
the night was pitch dark; the cruisers swung on 
a southerly course, pounding away at the Vila- 
Stanmore guns, then came round the curve to 
run northward out of the Gulf. At this moment 
TBS carried an anxious “Hurry—come quick” 
and the radar screen on Honolulu’s flag bridge 
showed only one destroyer out ahead. The miss- 
ing ship was Strong, hit squarely amidships by 
a torpedo from one of those nasty Jap two- 
man submarines and now breaking up rapidly. 
Chevalier stood in to pick up her crew; as she 
did so a Jap plane overhead dropped flares and a 
battery of four 4.9s at Enogai Inlet, undetected 
by previous air photos, began to shell the res- 
cue operation. They may have killed a few 
men; and Chevalier not only collided with the 
wreckage of the sinking Strong, but was further 
damaged when the latter’s depth charges went 
off. 


Nor was this an end of the misadventures of 
the night. While the racket, flares, and shelling 
were going on down in the base of the Gulf. 
some 8,000 yards away at Rice Anchorage the 


*There wasn't a medium tank west of San Francisco, but 
the light tank platoons of the 9th, 10th, and 11th Defense 
Battalions did an almost impossible job against the coral 
blockhouses and Jap machine cannon. Fourteen of the 24 
tanks were eventually knocked out, but the Army gives them 
much credit for finally getting to Munda field 
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Higgins boats towing rubber rafts with Liver- 
sedges’ men had come across a narrow but 
shallow bar and touched bottom. It was neces- 
sary to lighten load and as men who are going 
into action do not dispense with their weapons 
or ammunition, it was the food that went over. 
About the time they got free and began to 
draw in, the Enogai battery decided it had made 
all it could of the Strong 
affair and shelled the 
landing area, adding to 
the confusion caused by 
the bar and a last min- 
ute change in landing 
priorities made by the 
task group commander 
when he discovered 
there were not enough 
boats for all the men he 
brought. 

The sum of all this 
was not a little disor- 
ganization down at Rice, 
and it was added to by 
the fact that in this area 
no satisfactory contact 
had been made with the 
natives, so the trails 
down to Bairoko were 
pretty much unknown. 
The march began at 
dawn but intense rain 
came down during the 
day and by 1600 the 
Liversedge force had 
covered only the dis- 
tance to the Gizagiza 
River, eight miles, 
through rain forest with mud that was truly 
ankle deep and still further encouraged the men 
to lighten their loads. No Japs yet; but the com- 
mand had to ask for food-drops from the planes, 
and then this food had to be carried up from 
Rice Anchorage, which reduced the number of 
fighters who could be put in line and left all 
something less than well supplied. 

The next river is the Tamakau, only three- 
quarters of a mile from the Gizagiza as the crow 
flies, as LtCol Griffith of the raiders remarked, 
receiving the reply from one of his men; “That 
may be, Colonel, but we ain’t crows.” Proof of 
the point was immediately forthcoming. The 
three-quarters of a mile was all mangrove swamp 
and it took three hours to reach the Tamakau, 
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where there was only a single log to cross the 
stream and a good many men fell in. Nobody 
drowned but the command did not get across 
till 1600, when it was time to bivouac again, 
if bivouac it could be called in a swamp one 
to three feet deep in mud and water. 

In the morning, 7 July, the advance went on. 
Now it was time to consider tactical operations. 
The nearest local Japs 
were supposed to be 
down at Enogai and 
against them Liversedge 
took his raiders, sending 
the battalion of the 
148th toward Bairoko to 
set up a trail-block and 
so isolate the point he 
was. attacking. (The 
145th’s battalion was 
guarding the original 
beachhead.) There was 
a trail junction on high 
ground at a place called 
Triri; that afternoon 
there was a little fight 
with a strong Jap patrol, 
the enemy being driven 
off and some maps cap- 
tured showing what his 
positions were, or had 
been. Col Liversedge 
brought up two compa- 
nies of the 145th to hold 
Triri, making it the 
point for the next food- 
drop, and himself lead- 
ing his raiders forward 
for the attack on Enogai. 

It took two days to reach the place, including 
one false start in which the command encoun- 
tered an impassible swamp, but on the 10th 
Enogai was carried with a rush. That afternoon 
the 145th brought food and water up to the 
raiders, who had been without either for 30 
hours. Up to now the operation could be con- 
sidered as a somewhat qualified success. We 
had 125 casualties and the Jap dead counted 
350; an additional point d’appui on Kula Gulf 
had been seized. But much time had been spent 
and this was only the aperitif before the main 
dish at Bairoko, since it was clear that Enogai 
was a shore post only, not even having a trail 
connection with Munda. The enemy patrols were 
active and it seemed likely he would not give up 
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Bairoko without the application of more force 
than Liversedge could put in. He stationed his 
men of the 148th at Triri, moved his head- 
quarters to Enogai and called for reinforce- 
ments. 

They came in early in the morning of the 
18th, the 4th Raider Battalion of LtCol Michael 
D. Currin. Preparations were made for an at- 
tack in two columns, the rightward and heavier 
one consisting of the two Raider battalions 
leaning their flank on the shore as they pushed 
Bairoko, while the leftward column, 
which was the 148th’s battalion, moved out 
along the Triri trail. The 19th was spent in 
patrolling and feeling out the enemy's _posi- 
tions, with the attack set for the 20th. Toward 
afternoon of the first day it became evident 
that the Japs were much stronger and better 
situated than had been previously supposed and 
Col Liversedge decided to ask for air support 
for his attack in the morning. 

The request produced one of those unhappy 
incidents that are the result of trying to apply 
formal principles in a type of war which is 
essentially a series of improvisations. The mes- 


toward 


senger had to go some distance to reach a radio. 
When he did reach one it was 1700 and Airsols 
(now under MajGen N. S. Twining of the Army) 
had established an ironclad rule that such re- 
quests must be in by 1600 to insure proper as- 
signment and briefing. The request was refused; 
Liversedge attacked without air support. 

On the northern flank the first contact came 
at 1015. Almost immediately the Ist Raider 
Battalion found itself up against a system of the 
same sort of emplacements that were stalling 
the Army over on the other side of New Geor- 
gia. There was little gain; Liversedge put his 
4th Battalion in as an extension leftward of the 
Ist and pushed on again. By 1430 he had 
taken two lines on emplacements in fighting 
of the most intense character, but at this point 
the Japs opened up a mortar barrage far heavier 
than our own, and at the same time began 
firing from a well concealed 4.7. 

The casualties piled up so fast that at some 
time during the next hour or so that shadow 
line was crossed where more men were occu- 
pied in caring for the wounded than there were 
on the firing line. At the same time word came 
from the Army men that they were up against 
equally formidable obstacles and were now being 
counterattacked. Harry the Horse reluctantly 
gave orders for a general retreat and a few 
days later the force was withdrawn, its opera- 
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tion a failure, with 243 casualties in that last 
fight and the Japs nowhere near that many. 


IV 
@® WELL, wuy pip iT FAIL? The point that leaps 
to the mind at once is that we have here another 
case of defective intelligence, this time so de- 
fective that not even the addition of another 
battalion and the fact that the Ist Raiders were 
highly skilled jungle fighters could save the 
operation. The loss of food at the Rice An- 
chorage bar and the failure to locate the 4.9 
battery at Enogai early enough for the cruisers 
to take care of it were the first failures in 
intelligence. There was a lack of knowledge 
about the jungle trails, which made the move- 
ment so slow the Japs had plenty of time to 
get set. From the activity of their patrols it 
seems likely they 
marines and had pretty well taped out their 
lines of approach before the attack began at 
all. There was a somewhat forgiveable lack of 
knowledge about those coral and coconut pill- 


had a good count on the 


boxes. 
But there seems also to have been a lack of 
intelligence in the other sense of the word and 


higher up the line than anyone at Rice Anchor- 


age. What was the operation in essence? An 
attempt to take a fortified position defended by 
artillery with unsupported infantry. The books 
all say such a stunt can only be done by means 
of surprise and someone in the upper echelons 
should have known that you are not going to 
get surprise in a rain forest, where the charac- 
teristic movement is that of the three-toed sloth. 
The only answer to the kind of position Liver- 
sedge encountered is powerful air and artillery 
support, as the Army men proved on the other 
side of New Artillery 
Bairoko could be given neither from the sea 
nor from the land. If it be answered that these 
higher echelons did not know Bairoko trail was 
fortified—well, they should have expected that 
The reason the attack was made 


Georgia. support at 


it would be. 
was to cut off a Japanese lifeline, and if it were 
important enough to deserve an attack of this 
weight it was certainly likely the Japs would 
be dug in. 

® FINALLY IT WAS A DISPERSION OPERATION, 
contributing very little to the main campaign. 
After all, if the Japs did determine to reinforce 
Munda from Vila they would have to make a trip 
something over seven sea miles every time they 
did it. The ships or barges that made that 
trip would have to lie somewhere within view 
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of our planes during the day and be under the 
menace of attacks by our destroyers in Kula 
Gulf during the night—as was proved when 
the enemy gave up the whole reinforcing idea 
after the two naval battles in the Gulf. The 
raiders could have been far better employed 
on the main approach to the airfield, which went 
so badly that Gen Hester was relieved and most 
of the 37th and 25th Divisions were brought 
in under a corps organization before the ap- 
proximately 6,000 Japs were eliminated by 5 
\ugust. 

Nevertheless, though there was fumbling and 
grumbling all through the operation, one fact 
must not be forgotten—that the bank pays off 
on the winner. It took six months to take 
Guadalcanal; it took one month to take Munda, 
sweeping our airplanes all the way up to north- 
ern Bougainville and permitting our destroyers 
to run the Slot at nights and win victory after 
victory. American sea power was beginning to 
tell in the war; and the savvy so hard-bought 
by Gen Vandegrift’s men was spreading like 
a liquid through all levels of the service. 

V 

® THERE WAS ONE more operation before the 
Marines entered upon their wider sphere as 
the dominating influence in the Central Pacific 
war—the Choiseul diversion, as different from 
the Rice Anchorage affair as day is from night. 
It began when LtCol Victor H. Krulak, in com- 
mand of the 2d Parachute Bn, then encamped on 
Vella Lavella, was called down to Camp Croco- 
dile to see Gen Vandegrift, now in command 
of the I Marine Amphibious Corps. The date 
was 20 October, 1913; the situation was that the 
Americans had eaten up the Solomons from the 
tail as a pig eats a snake, till only the head 
was left—Choiseul and the big island of Bou- 
gainville with its air bases and as many as 
three divisions of troops. We were going in 
on Bougainville (the General said) on the night 
of October 31-November 1 and if our forces 
could make it stick, that would be pretty much 
the end of Rabaul, the great and menacing base 
from which the Japs had for two years fed all the 
fighting in the South Pacific. It would be in so 
close range from the Bougainville airfield we 
expected to establish that we could maintain 
fighter and light bomber patrols over it, inhibit- 
ing use. 

The Japs would hold hard; might even bring 
their long-absent fleet out for major operations 
to retain this vital base. If we could have them, 
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surprise and deception were much needed. For 
this purpose Col Krulak could take his battalion 
ashore on Choiseul a few days before the main 
offensive and make a great noise, shooting out 
patrols in all directions and contacting as many 
Japs as possible to give the impression that he 
was the active vanguard of a great force. His 
battalion would be reinforced up to 700 men 
by extra machine gun formations. With any 
luck he ought to persuade them to send rein- 
forcements over from Bougainville, at notice of 
which he would be instantly withdrawn. 

Choiseul is the most rugged and wooded of 
the Solomons; it lives in a perpetual twilight 
under the shadow of banyan trees larger than 
anywhere else in the world, and the Japs there 
were supposed to be along the coast, living in 
huts, in poor shape and badly armed, since 
most of them were refugees from the islands 
lower down. (They used to take them over to 
Choiseul by barge from Kolombangara and Vella 
Lavella when our destroyers permitted, march 
along the trails to the northern end of Choiseul 
and then make another barge trip to the Short- 
lands.) There was believed to be a concentra- 
tion of the enemy at the northern end of the 
island and a base of some sort on the offshore 
island named Guppy there; another concentra- 
tion at Sangigai halfway along and a third at 
Kakasa near the southern tip, where submarines 
had been observed, either bringing in supplies 
or taking them out. 


@ THE DETAILS were up to Krulak; and the 
maps, even those compiled by careful photo- 
graphic reconnaissance, were bad because of 
the overwhelming vegetation. He decided to 
land at a place called Voza, some eight miles 
north by the coast trail from the Sangigai con- 
centration, and he did so on the night of 27-28 
October. There were four Higgins boats for 
rapid shoreline operations, which were con- 
cealed under the overhang of trees at an off- 
shore island with a platoon to guard them. A 
coast-watcher came out of the bush with some 
natives; the latter had cut a trail a mile or 
so uphill into the jungle to where a stream runs 
round three sides of a sheer cliff, a very de- 
fensible place. There Krulak set up camps, pend- 
ing most of the morning getting in supplies and 
preparing a dummy beachhead down at the 
water's edge for the convenience of the Jap 
bombers that were pretty sure to come around. 

Toward noon the battalion left camp and 
began pushing along the coast trail toward 
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Jap lean-tos all along the 
The native 


Sangigai, finding 
edge of the jungle but no enemy. 
scouts reported through coast-watchers that the 
nearest Japs were at the settlement whither they 


were bound and at the Warrior River in the 


north. Our men camped along the trail that 
night. Next morning Col Krulak personally took 


a patrol out to reconnoiter, using native guides 


and keeping well inland across the spurs of 


the central mountain. The Japs were in San- 
gigai all right, somewhere between 100 and 


200 of them. When Krulak rejoined his main 
force at 1500 a plan to attack the place was 
made, a double envelopment on a smail scale. 
One company would work right down the coast 
road, going slow. Krulak uae lead another 
company up the back alleys and along precipi- 
tous slopes to come on Sangigai from behind. 


® KRULAK FIGURED that the Japs would get into 
their foxholes at the settlkement when the coast- 
marching company attacked, before his own 
detachment arrived. The move to positions began 
at 0900 the following morning, 30 October; five 
hours later Krulak and his company were clos- 
ing in on Sangigai from the southeast, down 
the spur, not a little concerned at having thus 
far heard no burst of fire to signal the arrival 
of the other attack. Fifteen minutes later it 
came, the heavy whump of mortars as the coastal 
company shelled the town. As the Colonel’s own 
command worked forward through the 
gloom, it was surprised to run head on into 
the Japs who had evacuated their town and 
unexpectedly tried to make back into the hills. 
There was a brief, sharp fight in which Kru- 
lak’s men, too numerous for their opponents. 
worked round both flanks and shot them down 
or sent them tumbling back into the arms of 
the other company. The enemy conducted their 
retreat in the usual form, 
the trees, and the Colonel himself was wounded 
by one. Seventy-two Jap bodies were found 
when the two companies met in Sangigai; maybe 
30 Japs got away down the coastal trail south- 
ward, whom Krulak made no effort to pursue, as 
his objective was publicity rather than conceal- 
ment. The rather surprising thing was that the 
bodies turned out to be not those of refugees 
but strong, well-fed men with the insignia of 
the Yokosuka 7th Special Naval Landing Force. 

The town turned out to be a minor base as 
predicted, with a lot of food, medical stores, 
a big landing barge at the shore, and several 
were smashed or burned. One 


green 


putting snipers into 


radios which 
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piece of was a collection of Japanese 
charts; that evening when the command was 
back in its mountain hideout language officers 
discovered that they had won first prize. The 
charts contained the complete layout of Jap 
minefields among the northern Solomons with 
the schedule of the enemy’s barge movements. 
Krulak got off both pieces of information to 
Halsey's command by radio at once and they 
greatly simplified the whole Bougainville opera- 
tion. 

That same night after dark Maj Bigger took 
200 men north to the Warrior River to stir up 
the Japs in that direction. They landed just 
south of the mouth of the stream, worked 
across it and through a swamp; and next morn- 
ing began to plaster Guppy island with mortar 
shells, starting some fires. There was quite a 
violent reaction; the Japs boiled out in barges 
in considerable numbers and landed behind the 
little force at the mouth of the Warrior. 


booty 


® Now BIGGER WAS IN TROUBLE, for the heavi- 
est weapon he had was a 60mm mortar. There 


was nevertheless an answer: Col Krulak, ad- 


vised by radio, requested and got some PT 
boats over from Vella Lavella. The Warrior 


River force fought its way through to the shore 
under cover of their guns. A good many more 
Japs were killed here; but now it was I Novem- 
ber and off to the northwest toward Empress 
Augusta Bay the Jap air snoopers could see for 
themselves the big transports going in and be 
sure that Krulak’s move was a Hehtweighs feint. 

They turned on him with everything on 
Choiseul, including some troops brought over 
the Shortlands, and closed in from all 
directions. All along the trails there were prac- 
tically hourly encounters with Jap patrols and 
Col Krulak estimated that nearly 1,000 of the 
enemy were coming from the north, another 800 
from the south. The marines mined and booby- 
trapped the trails and got out that night with 
casualties of 9 killed, 16 wounded, having 
knocked off over 150 of the enemy, stolen his 
mine charts, and persuaded him to shift his 
troops off balance before the big attack—about 
as much as could be asked of a single battalion. 
The scale of the operation was small so that 
some of the command and logistical problems 
that beset larger movements were missing, but 
it is noteworthy how the maximum was extracted 
from the accurately expended force employed 
without allowing victory to carry the command 
to be continued 


from 


to overextension. 
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n Brief 


The new Ryan XF2R-1, jet fighter plane, 
is the Navy’s first combat aircraft with 
a gas turbine driving a propeller. The 
second of any type to be powered in such 
manner, the shark-nose fighter is the first 
of its type to make a cross-country flight. 
The plane is 36 feet long and is reported 
to be in the 500 mph class. 


Vembers of the Marine Corps Reserve 
are to be given post exchange privileges 
under a ruling from Headquarters, Marine 
Corps. In areas where Marine posts and 
stations have established post exchanges. 
members of the Organized Reserve may 
patronize same upon presentation of 
proper credentials showing Marine Re- 
serve affiliation. 


Men who haven't filed their terminal 
leave claims had better do so soon as | 
September 1947 has been set as the final 
date for ALL claims. At present the Corps 
is handling about 5,000 claims daily and 
has settled about 60 per cent of claims 
that have been made. However, only about 
60 per cent of claims expected have been 
filed. 


The Marine Corps discharge program 
hit a post war low during the winter 
months as the weekly demobilization fig- 
ures plunged way below 1,000. With all 
USMCR and USMC-SS-V_ enlisted men 
cleared from the ranks, the men who are 
now leaving the Corps are doing so at the 
end of regular cruises. 


Enlisted men who entered the Marine 
Corps “for aviation units only” may be 
transferred to line duty at their own re- 
quest. This will enable aviation person- 
nel to be stationed in foreign areas where 
there are no aviation units. However, all 
men must have at least 28 months to serve 
to apply for overseas duty. 


The Marine rifle team from Parris 
Island took four first place prizes out of 
six matches at the Third Army Area 
Tournament held at Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia recently. Marines from Quantico, Vir- 


ginia, took two first place prizes to give 
the Corps first place in all six matches. In 
the grand aggregate match two Parris 


Island marines placed first and second. 


Varine flight personnel may now te- 
ceive the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
the Air Medal on the basis of the strike- 
flight system as of 7 December 1941. Pre- 
viously this system for marines dated back 
only to 18 September 1944, Commanding 
oflicers have been directed to prepare rec- 
ommendations for men in their command 
entitled to awards. 


Varines wearing cellophane or some 
other form of coating over their ribbons 
will either have to dispose of the cover- 
ing or else purchase new ribbons. The 
Navy Department has come out with an 
order forbidding the wearing of artificial 
covers on ribbons. The order reemphasizes 
that only authorized ribbons will be worn. 


The Marine Corps’ most frequently con. 
sulted publication—the blue book, more 
formally known as the Lineal List (all offi- 
cers on active duty in the Marine Corps 
including reserve and retired officers) 
is scheduled to appear in a considerably 
slimmer edition on 1 July 1947. Because 
of reorganization, the. 1 January listing 
was not released. 


The President of the Philippines has 
authorized a Philippine Independence Rib- 
bon for members of the armed forces who 
were on active duty in that area and/or 
adjacent waters on 4 July 1946. The 
President of the United States has ap- 
proved the wearing of this ribbon by 
inembers of the U. S. armed forces in- 
cluding men of the Marine Corps. 
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Devil Birds 


down when he saw Cram’s situation. Wheels 
still down, Haberman kept casually in his turn, 
wound up on the Zero’s tail and shot it down. 
Cram pancaked somehow, he and his crew still 
intact and the Catalina everything else but. 

He was awarded the Navy for the 
attack. 

B-17s. up from Espiritu Santo, hit the con- 


( ‘Toss 


voy of ships again at noon, scoring hits on a 
transport and a destroyer. Twenty-seven Mit- 
subishi bombers hit Henderson at noon. There 
was no interception. Geiger’s pilots were too 
busy with the convoy to bother. 

By nightfall, two of the transports had been 
sunk, another was beached and burning, and 
the remaining two had been hit. When they 
tried to escape, the SBDs struck again, firing 
one and hitting the other. 

That night, between air raids and another 
shelling of the airfield, Geiger counted up his 
losses for the day. They were not bad—three 
SBDs, F4F, and \iracobra—but the 
Japanese had managed to land thousands of 


one one 
troops and supplies. They were coming ashore 
faster than the weary marines could kill them 
off. 

Geiger’s almost ludicrously little 
was back at it the next day, ekeing out its usual 
missions and seven strafing runs on the posi- 


air force 


tions of the new-landed enemy troops at Ko- 
kumbona. They flew in spite of an almost total 
lack of aviation gas to keep the planes in the 
air. The ground crews drained wrecked planes 
and searched out forgotten little caches of gas 
drums anything for a few gallons to fill 
the thirsty wing tanks. 

SCAT, the transport feeder line, helped meet 
the crisis by flying in plane after plane loaded 
with bombs and barrels of gas and oil. Three 
Douglas R4Ds were a thin defenseless artery, 
but they were the only constant lifeline the 
Cactus forces had in those days when the enemy 
controlled the air and sea approaches to the 
island. 

Gen Geiger’s frantic call for reinforcements 
brought in 19 Grumman fighters of VMF 212 
led by Joe Bauer, the lieutenant colonel who had 
shot down five planes while “visiting” the Canal. 
Bauer was regarded by his cohorts as the finest 
fighter pilot the air arm ever produced. He 


24 





was destined to be among those around whom 
the sad adage grew—“the best of them don’t 
come back.” But not before he scored again, 
heavily. 

As his planes went in to land, Joe Bauer spot- 
ted eight Japanese dive bombers battering a 
U. S. destroyer offshore. In a lone attack, he 
flamed four to bring his personal score to 
eleven. For these kills and his “extraordinary 
heroism and conspicuous gallantry as squadron 
commander,” he was later—after his death— 
awarded the Medal of Honor. 


The Last Act at Cactus 


® WHEN THE JAPANESE failed to follow up 
their three-day blitz, Air Command, Guadal, took 
advantage of the unaccountable lull to refurbish 
itself, count noses, scores. and welcome the new- 
comers. 

Seven SBDs arrived the day Bauer did, to 
help plug the gaps of attrition and evacuation. 
The survivors of VMF 224 were sent south 
along with VMSB 231. The redoubtable Man- 
grum and the remainder of his VMSB 232 had 
long since gone, as had Smith’s VMF 223. MAG 
23, on 16 October, turned over its tactical com- 
mand of Henderson to MAG 14, and except for 
some ground personnel, pulled out with its hag- 
gard remnants. Its showed 244 
planes of the Rabaul Air Fleet permanently out 
of business, at a cost of 23 fighter pilots lost in 
combat. Thirty-two Army and Navy pilots op- 
erating under MAG 23 were listed as killed in 
action, eight of them by naval gun fire. 

VMF 223 led the list. It had garnered 11014 
planes. Smith was the leading ace of the Pa- 
cific with 19. Carl had 16. Maj Galer sparked 
his squadron’s total of 601% kills. Though shot 
down three times himself, Galer kept going back 
until he earned 13 meatballs and his Medal of 
Honor. Fighting Five, Navy Comdr Simpler’s 
squadron, had a total of 38 when it was evacu- 
ated. The Army 67th Fighter unit earned a 
total of 8. 

Even the bombers sported the coveted meat- 
balls on their fuselages . .. VMSB 231 and 141 
had shot down three each, the Navy’s VB-71 
and VT-8 were credited with two each. VMSB 
232 had added one. 

Five more assorted kills were on the Hen- 
derson tally. They had been seen going down 
in flames, but in the confusion of the dogfights, 
no one claimed credit for them. 


The balance of the 244 aerial kills belonged 
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nderson Field during a lull. 


Named for Maj Lofton H 





Reems, 


ield based 


the aircraft that kept the invading Japs from completely overrunning Guadalcanal. 


to the two new units—Davis’ Flying Circus and 
Bauer’s 212. first kills 
marked up for 223 with which he had been on 
These two squadrons, paced 


(Bauer’s five were 
duty at the time.) 
by cigar-smoking, exuberant Joseph Foss, who 
became the first five-time ace in the Pacific, took 
another large chunk out of the enemy air force 
in the weeks ahead. 

In the bomber command, two new squad- 
rons came in as replacements; Maj Joe Sailer’s 
VMSB 132, and Maj Robert Richards’ VSMB 
142. They, with VMSB 141 and VMSB 131, the 
air arm’s first torpedo squadron, took over the 
bombing routines. 

Incomplete records for the dive and torpedo 
bombers credited them with sinking many types 
of enemy ships. Of these, the marines sank 
14 warships and 20 cargo or transport vessels, 
and damaged 49. Their sea-going damage also 
added up to more than 200 enemy small craft 
sunk and 140 damaged. There was no way of 
accurately reckoning the damage they had done 
to enemy land-based troops and installations, but 
it was later found to be extensive. 


® WITH THE ARRIVAL OF the new squadron, 
the face of Henderson field itself changed. The 
Pagoda, well-holed in the naval shellings, was 
bulldozed out of existence. The Air Command 


moved into a tent area on the banks of the 


The make- 
grass-covered strip, Fighter One, was in 
Fighter Two, to the west of the big field, 
The plight in sup- 


Lunga, farther away from the field. 
shift 
use. 
under construction. 
plies and operating conditions eased up a little. 

In the first ten days after MAG 14 took over, 
its pilots shot down 90 enemy planes as the 
high odds continued. This score looked 
in the headlines, but it did not stifle the under- 
tones of impending disaster which were audible. 


was 


well 


The Solomons’ situation forced the admission 
in Washington that the defenders of Guadal- 
canal were even farther from final victory than 
they had been in the first days of the landing. 
The possibility of defeat was even hinted. 

Eight days after the mid-October blow-off, 
the Japanese launched a heavy attack along 
the Matanikau River in a desperate drive to 
retake Henderson field. The early losses were 
heavy, and continual rain almost nullified air 
operations. 

The atiack October, 
known as “Dugout Sunday.” That day provided 
a new peak in the South Pacific air offensive. 
Both the bombers and the fighters were on deck 


reached a climax 25 


only long enough to refuel, rearm, and take off 
again. 

Seventeen Zeros and five bombers were shot 
down within easy sight of the watching ground 
Lt Jack Conger ran 
out of ammunition during one series of dog 


55 


troops. Foss got four. 
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fights. Rather than lose his opponent, he hauled 
hack on his stick and sent his Wildcat sawing 
up into the Zero. His engine and left wing hit 
the Zero and it went down. So did Conger, his 
chute swinging only twice before he hit the 
water. Earlier, four F4F pilots—Conger, Drury, 
Stout. and Faulkner strafed three destroyers and 
hadly damaged them. 

Intensive enemy naval action, mainly by de- 
stroyers in the vicinity of the Canal, forced 
Geiger to send a dispatch asking ComAirSoPac 
for a strike from other bases against the ships 
\Mlud had made Henderson Field inoperative for 
his 12 available bombers. Down south they 
scraped the fields bare 
fighters and three SBDs. 

Eight SBDs and three P-39s finally were air- 
horne and in three separate attacks, they dam- 


and sent up seven 


aged both a heavy and a light cruiser. 

Geiger was relieved on the 5th by Gen Woods. 
On the afternoon of the 7th, Woods sent out 
an assorted striking force of bombers and fight- 
ers to hit a Jap task force of 10 destroyers and 
It gutted the 


cruiser with two torpedoes, one 1,000 pound 


a cruiser sighted in the north. 
bomb hit and one near miss. One destroyer was 
hit by a torpedo and another took two direct 
homb hits, while the fighters strafed four of 
the DDs. The F4Fs nailed 10 enemy fighters, 
the Army Our four 
Three of the pilots. one of them Foss, 


planes five. losses were 
fichters. 
later returned. 

In the dingy weather the Japs still came on. 
Search and coast-watchers reports on 12 No. 
vember totaled up to a staggering enemy ar- 
mada between Rabaul and Tonolei Harbor at 
Kahili and those on the move in the Slot. More 
than 100 heavy surface vessels. including two 
four, eight, battleships, 11 


cruisers, and over 60 destroyers and transports 


carriers. possibly 
were ready, if necessary, for the final push. 
Numerically our available naval forces were 
small by comparison and our air strength was 
equally so. 

On the 11th, Jap dive bombers hit the Ameri- 
can transports in Sealark Channel (now better 
known as Iron Bottom Bay.) Marine planes 
downed five, losing four pilots. Later the same 
day the bombers hit Henderson. Marine pilots 
shot down six. 

On the 12th, at two-fifteen in the afternoon. 
25 enemy torpedo bombers with Zero escorts 
came in low and fast against the naval concen- 


tration in the Channel. AA batted down eight, 
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the fighters, led by Foss, downed 17 bombers 
and 6 Zeros with the loss of a P-39 pilot and 
four planes. Only one enemy plane escaped. 

The anticipated heavy naval shelling on the 
night of November 12-13 turned into a furious 
sea battle off Savo Island in which both sides 
lost heavily and the American ships were forced 
to retire. 

Morning search planes from Henderson found 
the enemy battleship Hiyei dead in the wate: 
off Savo and covered by a Zero fighter screen. 
The. F4Fs downed cight of the Zeros and 
throughout the day, Marine and Navy dive 
bombers hacked away at the dying steel carcass 
of the battleship. 

Though still afloat at nightfall, only an oil 
slick remained of the BB next morning. 

Pursuing its dogged pattern, an enemy task 
force stood off shore and pounded Henderson 
Field for nearly an hour on the night of the 
13th until chased off by PT boats. 

The air force sustained minor damage from 
the shelling. Shrugging it off, they wound up 
for their greatest day’s work of the campaign 
as the enemy invasion force moved down the 
Slot between New Georgia and Santa Isabel. 

The daring, relentless Maj Sailer tracked 
down the night task force with five SBDs es- 
corted by six F4Fs. They caught up with the 
five heavy cruisers and four destroyers north 
of Vella Lavella. Sailer bored in and 
dumped his bomb on the bow of a heavy cruiser. 
\ lieutenant named Kelly. of VMSB 141, fol- 


direct hit on the cruiser’s 


close 


lowed up with a 
bridge. 

Dooley, a captain in VMSB 131, led a second 
attack of six Marine and Navy torpedo planes 
against the ships. They made three, possibly 
four, direct torpedo hits. 

The fated convoy steamed closer to Guadal- 
canal. Its transports, sardined with troops and 
supplies in a fashion that only the Japanese 
would dream of, were covered by two cruisers 
and nine destroyers. If it reached 
tion even 50 per cent intact. it could well have 


its destina- 


been the Sunday punch on the well-bruised jaws 
of the Henderson Field defenders. 

Instead. the airmen turned the convoy into 
a nautical abbatoir in one day of frightful 
slaughter. 

\fter two light attacks by search planes, Joe 
Sailer’s 25 Marine SBDs and TBFs hit the con- 
voy off New Georgia. They battered the first 
group of five transports. One 8,000 ton ship 














received two direct 1,000 pound bomb hits. An- 
other transport got four. 

Maj Richard’s division of SBDs scored six 
hits on another transport and two on a light 
cruiser. 

Throughout the day, the hard-jawed Woods 
threw every plane in his command at the con- 
voy. B-17s hit one AK in their attack. Army 
B-26s from the Fijis joined in. The Navy squad- 
rons from the carrier Enterprise joined the mad 
shuttle run and in the third attack from Hen- 
derson with Marine planes, 10 bomb hits were 
scored on eight transports. Foss and Bauer and 
all available fighter planes rode cover over the 
bombers, drove off intervening Zeros and then 
made one strafing pass after another at mast- 
head height through the writhing convoy. The 
sea was littered with frantic enemy troops who 
had been blown or jumped overside in the 
attacks. The decks of the transports, packed 
like ant hills with troops, ran red. The slaughte1 
in the area was so sickening that some of the 
usually impersonal fighter pilots vomited after 
their strafing runs—and went back for more 
ammunition. 

By midafternoon, four transports were dead 
in the water and three burning well. The re- 
maining four still came on. 

Sailer went out for his third attack of the 
day leading four SBDs. They hit one trans- 
port twice and buckled the deck plates of a 
light cruiser with another bomb. Five other 
Marine pilots sank another transport with four 
direct hits. Navy bombers, fighting off a Zero 
attack, scored three hits on the third of the 
moving transports. 

It had been a great victory. As one of Woods’ 
officers put it: “Today we've probably killed 
more enemies of the United States than any 
other day in its history.” 

He couldn't have been far from wrong. Re- 
adjusted estimates put the total enemy dead at 
over 20,000. At war’s end, the enemy high com- 
mand admitted it had lost 11 transports in the 
action, and that only 10 per cent of the supplies 
ever reached their Guadalcanal garrisons. 

The enemy’s debacle had cost Henderson five 
pilots and four gunners. Among them was the 
well-loved Joe Bauer. He went down after a 
dogfight with a Zero and was sighted in the 
water by Foss. Foss returned to Henderson and 
guided out Maj Renner and his rescue plane, 
the J2F. For four days Renner combed the 
area around the Russell Islands, without suc- 
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cess. Bauer was never heard of again. 

The sea-borne struggle was joined again on 
the night of the 14th when heavy U. S. and 
Jap forces tangled off Guadalcanal with the 
enemy losing heavily. His three-day losses were 
16 ships sunk, and 12 heavily damaged. 

On Christmas day, 1942, Tokyo ordered Ra- 
baul commanders to cancel plans to reinforce 
Guadalcanal. Instead, they were to evacuate the 
forces still there and to establish a final defen- 
sive position in the Munda-Kolombangara area 
of the New Georgia group. It was this area 
which became the routine target for Henderson- 
based planes in the months ahead. 

There were several flurries of heavy enemy 
action before Cactus was finally written off thei 
books. 
to reinforce and later to evacuate their dwind- 
the Marine squad- 


During these sporadic attempts, first 


ling Guadalcanal garrisons 
rons and their cohorts concentrated on the an- 
cient battle pattern of “seek and destroy.” 

Following their 14 November defeat in the 
naval battle off Tassafaronga, Japanese surface 
forces appeared again three days later and were 
hit by Henderson planes 150 miles off Guadal- 
canal. The SBDs, TBFs and fighters crippled 
four ships and shot down ten of the covering 
float planes. 

Eleven destroyers prowling in the Slot on 
12 December were routed by Marine dive bomb- 
ers. Five of the enemy DDs were badly damaged 
in the attack during which Sailer. of VMSB 132. 
was shot down and killed. 

The new airfield which the Japanese had 
skillfully constructed under the concealment of 
coconut trees at Munda on New Georgia re- 
ceived its heaviest working over on Christmas 
Eve. During the bombing and strafing attack. 
14 intercepting Jap planes were shot down and 
ten more destroyed on the ground. 

On 26 December, Gen Woods turned over his 
command to BrigGen Francis P. Mulcahy and 
the advance staff elements of the 2d Marine 
\ir Wing. It was a top-side change, not radi- 
cally affecting Marine Air Arm operations on 
Guadalcanal. The Forward Echelon, Ist Wing. 
continued to serve under Mulcahy as did its 
tactical groups and squadrons. The combined 
ground elements were under Army direction 
while Gen Mulcahy commanded all Allied air 
activity. 

During January, Mulcahy’s fliers were in- 
volved in a series of actions which highlighted 
his persistent and expanding pattern of bomb. 
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strafe, and search missions designed to wipe out 
remaining enemy resistance in the Guadalcanal 
area and choke off naval attempts to supply or 
relieve it. 

The daily air pattern droned on in a manner 
not unlike the communiques which reported it: 

| January “Dauntless dive bombers 
dropped bombs in the vicinity of Kokumbona 
where Japanese headquarters on Guadalcanal 
are believed to be located. .. .” 
. . “At 8:20 a.m., medium bomb- 
fighters 
bombed the Japanese air field at Munda on 


2 January 
ers and dive bombers’ escorted by 
New Georgia Island. Hits were scored on anti- 
aircraft emplacements and other installations. 

“At 6 p.m., Dauntless dive bombers escorted 
by Wildcats and Lightnings (P-38s) attacked 
a detachment of Japanese destroyers 30 miles 
northwest of Rendova Island in the New Geor- 


gla group. The destroyers were protected by 
10 enemy fighters and one dive bomber. One 
of the destroyers was left burning badly and 
another appeared to be sinking.” 

5 January . “During the darkness of the 
early morning, a U. S. task force of surface 
units successfully bombarded the Japanese air 
field at Munda. . . as the task force retired, it 
was attacked by Japanese dive bombers. 
Wildcats intercepted and shot down four of 
the enemy dive bombers and probably destroyed 


Ie yur 


two more.” 
11 January 
bombers escorted by Wildcat fighters was at- 
tacked by 12 
Isabel Island and New Georgia Island. 


“a force of Dauntless dive 


Japanese Zeros between Santa 
Four 
Zeros were shot down and two others possibly 
destroyed. One Wildcat failed to return.” 

15 January . “during the morning a force 
of dive bombers escorted by F4Fs and Airacobra 
fighters attacked nine Japanese destroyers 140 
miles northwest of Lunga Point on Guadalcanal. 
Twelve enemy Zeros intercepted . . . eight were 
shot down. One of our dive bombers was forced 
down and five of our fighters failed to return. 
The dive bombers pressed home the attack and 
seriously damaged two of the enemy destroy- 
are 

“During the evening a force of dive bombers 
with Wildcat and Airacobra escort attacked an 
enemy cargo ship 37 miles northwest of Munda. 
Two direct hits and four near hits were scored 
and the ship was left burning. Our Wildcats 
and Airacobras drove off enemy Zeros which 
attempted to intercept and shot down seven of 
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them. One LU. 5. fighter failed to return.” 

The kills that afternoon were the last spree 
for Foss, Marontate, Loesch, Haberman, | ree- 
man, and Presley, the high-scorers of the Flying 
Circus flight of VMF 121. Davis’ squadron total 
in 63 days of combat reached 132 planes shot 
down against a loss of 14 Marines. Foss, with 
three Zeros downed on the 15th, set a new 
(American record of 26 planes destroyed in 
aerial combat for which he received the Medal 
of Honor. 

Lt Eugene Marontate, second highest VMI 
121 scorer with 13 kills, failed to return from 
the air battle of the 15th. It was presumed he 
crashed into a Jap plane. 

The toll of the American death trap around 
Guadalcanal showed considerably on the seem- 
ingly endless reserves of the Japanese toward the 
end of January. There was little enemy activity 
during the day. Instead, now that their bases 
on New Georgia and Bougainville were in bet- 
ter condition, Japanese night actions increased, 
mainly as a cover for the wholesale evacuation 
of the remaining Japanese troops. Under the 
cover of darkness and foul weather, enemy fast 
destroyer transports ran a shuttle into the Cape 
Esperance and took out many thousands of 
troops and naval forces. 

Mulcahy’s planes made several successful con- 
tacts with the destroyer and barge evacuation 
traffic, but on too small a scale to stop it. 

Then on 9 February 1943, six months and 
two days after the landing at Guadalcanal, or- 
ganized resistance was declared at an end. Radio 
Tokyo, with its usual whimsy, said flatly that 
their Imperial Army had been “transferred be- 
cause its mission had been fulfilled.” 

Hardly true of the beaten Japanese, the “mis- 
sion fulfilled” phrase was applicable to the liv- 
ing and dead of the Marine Air Arm, who with 
their Army, Navy, and New Zealand allies, had 
established the aerial beachhead over Guadal- 
canal and held it. 

The Marine fighter and bomber squadrons 
and their support echelons exacted a savage 
toll of things Japanese during the half-year of 
battle for Guadalcanal. Japanese commanders 
at Rabaul admitted losing “about one thousand 
planes” during the period and by far the largest 
share of them had fallen to the Marine fighter 
squadrons. Small bomber squadrons of the Air 
Arm accounted for more than four hundred 
Japanese ships of all types sunk or damaged. 


To be continued 
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New Developments 





NROTC and NACP... 


# TWO COLLEGE TRAINING PROGRAMS virtually 
assure a steady supply of junior officers for 
the regular Navy and Marine Corps as well as 
a pool of trained reserves. To many young 
\mericans the programs offer a free college edu- 
cation and a chance at a service career with 
equal rank and opportunities with graduates of 
the U. S. Naval Academy. 

The NROTC (Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps) and NACP (Naval Aviation College Pro- 
gram) were made possible by the Holloway Plan 

more formally titled Public Law 729—which 
was signed by the President on 13 August 1946. 


#® An NROTC unit is located in each of 52 
colleges and universities under the command of 
a regular Navy captain designated as professor 
of naval science. Included on the staff of each 
NROTC unit is a regular Marine officer. Public 
Law 729 authorized a total enrollment of 14,000 
students as Midshipmen, USNR. Necessary uni- 
forms (worn only for drills and other naval 
activities) will be provided and the cost of 
tuition, fees, and textbooks will be paid by the 
government. Students will receive retainer pay 
of 600 dollars per vear and may take any course 
leading to a baccalaureate degree so long as it 
includes 24 semester hours of naval science and 
certain minimum requirements in mathematics, 
physics, and English. They will be required to 
make two summer cruises and take one summer 
period of aviation indoctrination. 

In return for this the student on graduation 
must accept a temporary commission as either 
ensign, USN, or second lieutenant, USMC, if it 
is offered. After 15 months to two years active 
duty, he will be given the chance to serve an 
additional year and to apply for a permanent 
commission. If he does not choose a career in 
the regular service he will be required to accept 
a reserve commission, such commission not to be 
resigned prior to the sixth anniversary of his 


original commission. 


# Tue NACP Is A SIMILAR PROGRAM designed 
to provide the Navy and Marine Corps with a 


The NACP also 


steady flow of naval aviators. 


offers the student four years college, but is in- 
terrupted at the end of the second year by flight 
training. 

NACP students go to college as apprentice 
seamen, USNR. They receive the same benefits 
and compensation as NROTC students except 
that uniforms and regular drill periods are not 
required. They too may pursue any course lead- 
ing to a baccalaureate providing they include 
one year of mathematics, one year of college 
physics, and two years of college English. 

After successfully passing a selective flight 
course they will be appointed midshipmen, USN. 
and assigned to flight training and flight duty 
for two years. After this period they will receive 
their commissions in either the Navy or Marine 
Corps and will then serve an additional year of 
flight duty. If accepted for a permanent com- 
mission, the young officer will then be sent to a 
school designated by the Navy for two years 
further professional training. If, on the other 
hand, he is not offered or does not desire a regu- 
lar commission, he must accept a reserve com- 
mission. He then will be released to inactive 
duty to complete his education at an accredited 
college where he will receive an allowance of 
100 dollars a month plus the payment of all fees, 
tuition, and textbook expenses for a maximum 
of twenty months. 

@ ANNUALLY ENLISTED MEN of the Marine 
Corps will be given the opportunity to qualify 
for either of these programs under the naval 
service quota. Nominations for the 1947 pro- 
gram have been closed, but directives covering 
the 1948 quota will be announced this summer. 

Briefly, applicants must be serving on active 
duty, must be able to meet the physical standards 
required for entrance in the Naval Academy, 
must be high school graduates or equivalent. 
must be less than 21 on 30 June 1948 and be 
unmarried male citizens of the United States. 

In addition applicants for the aviation pro- 
gram must be not more than 19 years, six 
months, on 1 July 1948 (or if eligible to enter 
college as a sophomore be not more than 20 
years, six months); meet flight physical require- 
ments; and pass aviation aptitude tests. 
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Colleges and Universities 


Having NROTC Units 


\labama_ Polytechnic 
Alabama 


Institute. Au 
burn, 
Brown University. Providence, 
Island 
Lniversity of California. 
California 
University of California. Los 
California 

Colorado. 


| niversity ol 


orado 

Columbia University. New York. New 
Y ork 

Cornell University. Ithaca. New York 
Dartmouth College. New 
Hampshire 

Duke University. Durham. North Caro- 
lina 


Hanover. 


Georgia School of Technology. \t 
lanta. Georgia 

Harvard University. Cambridge. Mas- 
sachusetts 

College of the Holy 
Viassachusetts 
University of Idaho. Moscow. Idaho 


Chi- 


Cross. Worcester. 


Illinois Institute of Technology. 
cago, Illinois 

University of Illinois, Urbana. Hlinois 
lowa State College of A & W Arts. 
\mes, lowa 

University of Kansas, Lawrence. Kan- 
sas 
University of Louisville. Louisville. 
Kentucky 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 
University of Minnesota. Minneapolis, 
Vinnesota 


University of Mississippi. University. 


Mississippi 

University of Missouri. Columbia. 
Viissouri 

University of Nebraska. Lincoln. 
Nebraska 

University of New Mexico. Albu- 
querque, New Mexico 


Rhode 


Berkeley s 


Angeles. 


Boulder, Col- 


University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina 

Northwestern 
Illinois 


University, Evanston. 


of Notre 


Dame, Indiana 


University Dame, Notre 
Ohio State University, Columbus. Ohio 


University of Oklahoma. Norman. 
Oklahoma 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon 

Pennsylvania State College, State Col. 
lege, Pennsylvania 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Troy. 
New York 

Rice Institute. Houston, Texas 
University of Rochester. Rochester. 
New York 
University of South Carolina. Colum- 
bia. South Carolina 

University of Southern California, Los 
\ngeles, California 

Stanford University, Stanford Univer 
sity, California 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
Utah 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Ten- 
hessee 


Villanova 


sylvania 


College. Villanova, Penn- 
University of Virginia. Charlottesville. 


Virginia 


University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 


Wisconsin 
Yale University, New 


ticut 


Haven. Connec- 































The New Marine Infantry Regiment 











106 Officers 

13 Warrants 
2678 Enlisted 
9 Navy Officers 
52 Navy Enlisted 


2858 Total 
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Headquarters & 


Service Company 





11 Officers 


7 Warrants 

169 Enlisted 
3 Navy Officers 
7 Navy Enlisted 


197 Total 











Regimental 
Headquarters 


Weapons Company 


Infantry 
Battalion 
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Infantry 
Battalion 


Infantry 
Battalion 



















5 Officers 
124 Enlisted 











11 


3 


173 





Officers 
Warrants 
Enlisted 
Navy Officers 


Navy Enlisted 


Total 








Headquarters 


Section 





8 Officers 


1 Warrant 

29 Enlisted 
3 Navy Officers 
7 Navy Enlisted 





48 Total 





Intelligence 
Section 





p——— 





12 Enlisted 











Communications 


Platoon 








1 Officer 
1 Warrant 
47 Enlisted 








Service 
Platoon 








2 Officers 
5 Warrants 
57 Enlisted 














Company 


Headquarters 








24 Enlisted 

















30 Officers 

2 Warrants 

5 Enlisted 

2 Navy Officers 


. 


5 Navy Enlisted 
844 Total 
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Company 


Headquarters 








1 Officer 
34 Enlisted 








105mm 
Platoon 








2 Officers 
26 Enlisted 








37mm 
Platoon 





















1 Officer 
32 Enlisted 








37mm 
Platoon 

















1392 


1383 


243 


108 


» 


-_ 
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w 


36 


66 
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Regimental Weapons 
U.S. Rifles, Caliber 30, M1 
30, ML or M2 


Carbines, Caliber 


Automatic Rifles, Caliber 30, Browning 


MI9ISAL 


Automatic Pistols, Caliber .45, MI9LL or 
MIQIIAL 


Submachine Guns, Caliber .45, Thompson M1 


or MIAI 


Portable Flamethrowers, M2-2 


Machine Guns, Caliber 30, Browning 


MI9L7AL 


Machine Guns, Caliber .30, Browning 


MI919A4 


Machine Guns, Caliber 50, Browning 
M2, HB 


Rocket Launchers, 2.36", MOAT or MIO 
Mortars, 601m, M2 or M19 

Mortars, Simi 

$7 Guts, Mo oe 


105mm Howttzer Motor Carriages 
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to the Editor 











Eleventh Marines 


Dear Sir: 

I have just finished reading your September issue 
of the Gazette. I was deeply interested in the are 
ticle, The French Arsenal, which was written by Lt 
Jeff Binda. 

The story was nicely written, but I believe that Lt 
Binda has left out a point that should have been in- 
cluded. 

It seems that Lt Binda remarked that the arsenal 
was being occupied by the First Marine Air Wing, 
which is partly true. But what about the 11th Ma- 
rines, who have done their share of repatriating the 
Japanese, guarding railroads, and some have even 
fought and died in mistakes like the Amping ambush. 

So I believe the 11th Marines do deserve to b 
mentioned. 

Gorpvon Ruster, 
Private, USMC 


Neglected Third... 
Dear Sir: 


From an aviator’s viewpoint the magazine is being 
edited almost entirely for infantry personnel. Over- 
all criticism among officers of my unit show only an 
“interested” viewpoint in it, plus always the com- 
ment, “Why not something of professional impor- 
tance to us and of ‘interest’ to the infantry boys?” 

The service has now developed aviation into ap- 
proximately one-third of the Corps’ size, yet the 
Gazette still has only occasional articles viewing 
aviation and its developments from the aviation view- 
point. Rather, the few aviation articles are all from 
the ground man’s viewpoint. 

Certainly the bulk of articles should be along pres- 
ent lines, but if one-third of the Marine Corps 
officers are in aviation, don’t we rate one-third of 
the magazine too! The aviation officers do get value 
out of present articles, but so will infantry officers 
gain greatly from aviation articles. 

R. J. Orstap 

Major, USMC. 
Ed: While we don’t intend to compete with 
NAVAL AVIATION News, we admit there could be 


more on the air arm in the GazETTE. One 
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reason for the scarcity is that few Marine avia- 
tors seemed disposed to write for publication. 


Veteran of the Fourth... 
Sir: 


Please send me two November and two January 
copies of your fine magazine. 

I am interested in the story The Fourth Marines 
at Corregidor as I was attached to them at Shanghai, 
Bataan, and Corregidor. I have the December issue. 

The Fourth Marines were a splendid body of 
men. I had the misfortune to see many of them 
die on the so called “Hell Ship.” It was mainly the 
efforts of the Marine Corps officers aboard that ship 
that pulled through the few of us that did survive 
the journey. 

ALFreD Hacstrom 


CPhM, U. S. Navy. 


More on Uniforms... 
Dear Sir: 


Cur new service greens equip us with a fine all- 
around uniform for temperate climates, but we are 
still cursed with the old canvas leggings and the net 
completely adequate field shoes. 

Everyone agrees that the leggings are an anachro- 
nism left over from the Spanish-American War. 
The field shoe is comfortable and, except for the 
But proper usage calls for 
We 


should trade our present large stocks of field shoes 


sole, a rugged shoe. 
dubbing which few Marines like or practice. 


for Army surpluses of the two-buckle combat boot 
which are now being sold to the public. In the 
meantime, plan to adopt a cordovan Marine version 


Most 


every army in the world will testify that a good 


of the fine smooth Army paratroop boot. 


polish is better water proofing and preservative for 
service boots than are greases or oils. 

Because the Army wears combat boots is no reason 
for reactionary marines to buck a good thing. Our 
present sloppy, muddy trousers or ancient leggings, 
and our field shoes are a poor combination. Let’s 
face it, and let’s change to boots—soon. 

J. A. Donovan, Jr 
Major, USMC 
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Gazette Bookshop 








HISTORY OF WORLD WAR ID ‘yp. 


Francis Trevelyan Miller ... a great, 965 page compilation of history and photo- 
graphs made possible by the work of 200 editors in 30 countries, complete with 


official records and maps. $5.00 


LAST CHAPTER by Ernie Pyle . . . the final work of 


the GI’s greatest and best loved correspondent. It is Pyle’s story of what he saw 


in the Pacific theatre from the time he sailed until his luck ran out. $2.50 
Lee’s Lieutenants (3 vols.) Douglas S. Freeman $15.00 
R. E. Lee (4 vols.) Douglas S. Freeman $20.00 
Military Staff LtCol J. D. Hittle $2.00 
Fleet Against Japan Fletcher Pratt $3.00 
Night Work Fletcher Pratt $3.00 
Battle Report (Pearl Harbor Comdr Wal!ter Karig, $3.50 
to the Coral Seas) Lt Welbourn Kelley 


-——= BBR RE R ERS RR RSRRRKRR RRR RRRRROKR RS RRRRRRRRAERRERERERERRR HMR ERB SRRARARARRREE TMs 


SEND AIR MAIL— Oo R D E R F Oo R M GET QUICKER SERVICE 


Gazette Bookshop 


MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, BOX 106, QUANTICO, VA. 
Order by title only, enclosing remittance. 
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> Make Checks or Money Orders Payable to Marine Corps Gazette Bookshop. 
a Members of the Association entitled to 10 Per Cent Discount on Books. G—3—47 
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For Your Library... 











ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER HAVE BEEN BOUND—ORDER YOURS NOW 


The 1946 Bound Edition of the 


Marine Corps Gazette 
$5.00 


(There are no discounts for this volume) 


‘Tas 12 issues of the 1946 Marine Corps Gazette bound together 
in attractive and durable green library cloth lettered in gold. The 
Gazette Bookshop presents its annual offer of the past year’s magazines 
bound in one volume for your convenience. Ready for instant use as 
a reference or for study, it solves the problem of searching for indi- 


vidual copies and makes a handsome addition to your Marine library. 





WORLD WAR UE by Roger W. Shugg. A-M., Ph.D., and 


Maj. H. A. DeWeerd, Ph.D. . . . This book presents facts and figures, not opinions, 


and tells the whole story briefly. Written from the viewpoint of our Allies as well 





as our Own. 


$3.00 
LORD HORNBLOWER yc: 5s. Forester. This 


is the fifth Hornblower novel. Hornblower concludes his private war with Napoleon, 


quells a mutiny, finds his old love and is made a peer of the realm by his grateful 








sovereign. $2.50 

A Basic Manual of Military Small Arms W.H.B. Smith $5.00 

Rifles and Machine Guns M. M. Johnson, Jr. $5.00 

Decisive Battles of the World Sir Edward S. Creasy $3.00 f 
Robert H. Murray 

The Story of Weapons and Tactics Tom Wintringham $2.25 

The Brereton Diaries LtGen Lewis H. Brereton $4.00 





GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 


ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 63 
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The Marines and World War II 








U N COMMON VALOR by six Marine combat 


correspondents . . . the separate histories of each of the six Marine divisions 


written by men who fought with the divisions about which they write. 


$3.00 


GUADALCANAL DIARY by Richard Tregaskis 


... the book that set the standard for war reporting is back in print, a day by 


day record of that first desperate campaign. 


$2.50 


BOOT by Cpl Gilbert P. Bailey . . . the straight scoop on the making 


of a marine, written the way you lived it. Chuckle, laugh, groan and moan 


over every page and photograph. 


$2.50 











Coral Comes High Capt George P. Hunt 
I've Got Mine Capt Richard Hubler 
On to Westward Robert Sherrod 
And a Few Marines Col John W. Thomason, Jr. 
The Long and the Short and the Tall Sgt Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. 
A History of the U. S. Marine Corps Col Clyde H. Metcalf 
Tarawa Robert Sherrod 
Your Marine Corps in World War Il Capt A. R. Bergstrom, 

Capt E. J. Wilson, Sgt F. Sisk 
The Ninth Marines Staff of 9th Marines 
Out in the Boondocks Horan and Frank 
U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima Official Records 
The Marine Corps Reader Col Clyde H. Metcalf 
Marines at War Aimee Crane 
Iwo Jima—Springboard to Victory Capt Raymond Henri 
Betio Beachhead Four Marines’ own story 


$2.00 
$2.50 
$3.00 
$3.00 
$3.00 
$5.00 
$2.00 
$4.00 


$5.00 
$2.75 
$3.50 
$3.00 
$3.00 
$0.75 
$2.50 
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